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Buildings and Fittings in the United States. 
S has been before 


mentioned, Mr. 
A. J. Gale, who 





was the first 
holder of the 
Bursary esta- 


blished by Mr. 
G. Godwin for 
the encourage- 
) mentof the study 
of practical ar- 
chitecture in 
other countries, took the wise step of going for 
his tour of inspection to the United States, 
where there may probably be found more 
money to spend on material comforts, more 
desire for the enjoyment of them, and more 
enterprise in the development of the means of 
realising such enjoyment, than anywhere else 
in the civilised world. The subjects to be con- 
sidered include all those points which are con- 
cerned with the sanitary condition of dwellings, 
the employment of special materials, and their 
suitability to their work, the planning and the 
arrangement of buildings so as to contribute to 
the health and comfort of their occupants. 
Mr. Gale embodied the substance of his obser- 
vations in a paper read before the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, in which the matter 
was condensed to a more readable and convenient 
form; but the detailed report, which will be 
published shortly in the next volume of Trans- 
actions of the Institute, contains a good deal 
more information, though, as we understand 
from the writer, not nearly all which he col- 
lected during his visit, in the course of which 
he seems to have been thoroughly desirous to 
make the best use of his time and opportunities 
inthe spirit which the founder of the Bursary 
had suggested. 

Mr. Gale spent about a month in New York, 
and various lesser periods in Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Chicago, and Boston; but 
the report submitted to the Institute is chiefly 
Concerned with New York buildings, and these 
chiefly in regard to the great blocks of apart- 
ment-houses, or what we call houses in flats, 
Which are more used, and are on a larger and 
more elaborate scale, in New York, than for the 
most part, they can be found in any other part 
of the world. These great blocks of houses in 
eine seem in fact to have grown out of 
oui hotel life, and to represent an attempt 

| Set the luxury of hotel life in combination 
With the privacy of home life. 

a = vanings referred to are capable 
icons ae ed from two points of view,—the 
latins and the vertical; the horizontal plan 
lias the arrangement of the plans of 
as Sere and the methods of entrance 
“a ‘ation, the vertical design being con- 
with the means of access to floors at 

of eM levels, and the architectural treatment 
xterior. Horizontally, it would appear 





that New York generally is already suffering 
from over-crowding. The situation of the city 
on an island makes land dear and difficult to 
procure :—“‘ The price of land has been steadily 
on the increase, so that the first idea on which 
the city was laid out has been perverted, and 


the lots of 25 ft. frontage and 100 ft. depth, 


which were the original dimensions of the land, 
are now few of them intact, but five and six 
and even seven houses have been built upon 
four lots, giving much greater disproportion 
between the depth and the frontage. This, 
perhaps would not have signified if the spirit of 
the idea of the 100 ft. depth had been pre- 
served; but, instead of a spacious rear garden, 
the New Yorker has built over nearly the whole 
of his lot and thereby spoiled the lighting and 
planning of his house. Much needs to be said 
to indicate the development and raison d’étre of 
the American or New York apartment-house ; 
and when we take into consideration the facility 
of vertical communication given by the elevators 
in universal use, there seems to be no reason 
why there should be any more difficulty in 
access to a town dwelling up many stories than 
to a similar dwelling distant many miles.” 
That seems a very good concise statement of 
the philosophy of town architecture in a 
crowded city, one which has before been 
emphasised in these columns, even in regard to 
cities not so bounded by material circumstances 
as New York. The latter is, in fact, in the 
same condition as a Medizval city bounded by 
walls; its lateral extension is rigidly circum- 
scribed, and hence it is perfectly natural that 
in New York, of all great cities, the expedient 
of vertical building should have been most 
largely and most elaborately carried out. 

Of the specimen plans given by Mr. Gale, by 
far the best in general plan appears to us to be 
that of the Central Park Apartment - houses, 
situated between Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth 
streets. In the majority of the blocks the 
quadrangle system, with a central court nearly 
surrounded by buildings, is employed,—a 
system which, for high and crowded buildings 
in a region subject often to great heat, we hold 
to be by no means healthful or desirable. On 
this head Mr. Gale says nothing, and perhaps 
his guides did not give him any encouragement 
towards entertaining an idea so uncompli- 
mentary to their own perceptions in planning. 
But in the Central Park houses another plan is 
adopted, both more economical of ground and 
more favourable to circulation of air. The 
block is traversed by a longitudinal court down 
the centre crossed by three transverse courts ; 
at the intersections they expand into an octagon 
shape, the adjacent corners of the blocks of 
buildings being cut off at an angle of 45°, and in 
these octagon spaces are fountains and flower- 
beds. There is thus provision for a cross 
current of air both ways, and there are 
no re-entering angles and culs-de-sac. The 
building is divided Ly these courts and cross 





courts into eight blocks, connected only by 
open archways carrying landings over the 
interspaces. Each block has a separate name, 
just as each room had in old English inns; in 
this case the names are all taken from Spain: 
“Madrid,” ‘‘ Cordova,” “ Granada,” &c., indi- 
cating, we presume, some Spanish interest on 
the part of the founder. Each of the eight 
blocks contains thirteen distinct tenements, 
the public staircase for the whole being in the 
centre of each block. If this central staircase 
is used as a ventilator for the whole, the 
arrangement is a good one; but we hear 
nothing about this; and in their ideas about 
ventilation the American architects do not 
appear to be so advanced as in regard to some 
other points. The architect of one set of these 
buildings, in fact, told Mr. Gale that he had 
provided no inlet ventilators to his rooms, con- 
sidering that they were never likely to be 
crowded. Nor do wein England, unfortunately, 
generally find inlet ventilators provided to the 
rooms of dwelling-houses; but we, or some of 
us, at all events, know that they ought to be. 
In most of the large apartment-houses the 
central court is open to carriages, and in the 
Dakota buildings this has a basement under it, 
which affords access for tradespeople and their 
messengers to the servants’ quarters, and to 
entrances at the bottom of the servants’ stairs. 
This suggests two points to which we would 
put a note of interrogation. The first is, what 
is the result as to ventilation of this low base- 
ment under the carriage court, and from which 
the servants’ stairs apparently open? Is it 
never found to be a receptacle of close and 
heated air? Secondly, how does the system of 
grouping all the servants of each block together 
on one story, above or below, which seems 
from the plans to be usually employed, answer 
in New York and other States towns? In 
London it would be thought very objectionable ; 
in Paris it is found to be so; the servants form 
a colony among themselves, and no family can 
have any secresy about its affairs; so far as 
these are known to the servants at all, they 
are known to the whole colony, who can sit in 
judgment and compare notes upon their em- 
ployers en masse. It may be that where the 
notion of class distinction is less prominent,— 
where people are rather “helps” than ‘“ ser- 
vants,” there may be less disposition to dissect 
those who in Englaud would be called their 
masters and mistresses, and less inclination for 
gossip; otherwise we must regard this group- 
ing of the servants in one quarter of the build- 
ing as an undesirable portion of the arrange- 
ment. In the Central Park building, as far ag 
we can ascertain from the plans, the servants 
of each house are lodged within the tenement 
to which they belong. A peculiarity of the 
planning of the separate tenements is the con- 
stant habit of having the three main sitting- 
rooms, or dining-room, drawing-room, and library 
en suite, opening into each other with large 
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double doors, not folding (these are never used), 
but sliding back into a recess in the wall on 
either hand. This is a very good arrangement 
for a small house when its inhabitants wish to 
be en féte, and to make as much room and as 
easy circulation as the area will admit of for 
their guests; but whether it is the most com- 
fortable or desirable arrangement for the ordi- 
nary conditions of family life is another ques- 
tion. Few people would think soin this country, 
we imagine. 

So far there is not very much to note from 
which we can learn in this country. But we 
find some important points in regard to which 
very useful suggestions are offered by the infor- 
mation given in Mr. Gale’s report. One of 
these is in regard to the provision for escape 
in case of fire,—a very serious consideration in 
such large and crowded buildings. The block 
of dwellings is built 5 ft. within the line of 
ground on one side, the spaces being occupied 
by balconies witb a series of permanent ladders 
from balcony to balcony. The method in 
which the water service is arranged for the 
double purpose of lifts and household use, may 
be described more fully in the words of the 
report :— 

“There are other points of interest about the 
building which it may be well to touch upon.” 
(This is speaking of the “‘ Hubert’ buildings.) 
“‘ Among these are the fittings in the sub-base- 
ment or cellar, such as pumps, &c. These 
fittings are four in number,—two boilers and 
two pumps. One of the boilers works the two 
pumps, and also makes steam for the steam- 
heating system ; the other works the hot-water 
service for the household building. Of the two 
pumps, one, a large one, works for the elevator 
only, and fills the tank at the top of the build- 
ing. This tank stands on the flat roof, and is 
best compared to a vast cylindrical brewery- 
vat; it affords the head of water required for 
working the hydraulic elevator, which is one 
of the well-known ‘Otis elevators,’ by Messrs. 
Otis Brothers (now merged into the Amcrican 
Elevator Company, I believe). The pump itself 
is not without interest, from an architect’s 
point of view. It is, I think I may say, abso- 
lutely silent; at all events, one can heara whisper 
while standing beside it as it works. I am told 
it is known as the Worthington Duplex Pump. 
The small pump fills the house supply-tanks or 
cisterns, and also the boilers on first starting. 
The water which these pumps raise is drawn 
direct from large iron tanks just alongside, 
standing on the floor of the cellar. These are 
filled by gravitation from the large Croton 
reservoir which supplies New York City. The 
waste or discharge water from the elevators is 
passed again through the pumps, and re-used. 
One of the boilers, as mentioned before, sup- 
plies steam, which is conveyed by pipes to each 
room, and then heats the room by means of 
direct radiation from a coil of pipes, called a 
radiator, under the window or in other suitable 
position; and each of the principal rooms, both 
reception and bed rooms, has a fireplace. The 
utmost economy of power is one of the great 
characteristics of these systems in America, 
and in this case the exhaust steam from the 
pump 1s repassed through the boiler by means 
of a kind of circulating pipe, helping to heat it, 
and then at length discharges upon the roof. 
The general construction of the building is, as 
regards the walls, brick, with freestone dress- 
ings. The floors are not fireproof (so-called), 
but simply wooden joists and ordinary flooring ; 
generally the reception-rooms have parquet 
flooring of a very highly-finished character, and 
often elaborate design, on rough under-floors, 
much as we have here in England. The walls 
are plastered, and the wood skirtings, doors, and 
general finishings are very elaborate in detail 
and refined in feeling. The woods used are, as 
is always the case in America in buildings with 
any pretensions to careful finish, of great beauty 
and variety ; but this question of the wood 
used in America is worthy of a separate 
notice.” 

There has been some attempt to introduce 
some of the variously-tinted and beautifully- 
grained American woods into use in the better 
class of Englisb joiner’s work and fittings, but 
not very largely. If the American woodwork 
which Mr. Gale saw is, however, “ very refined 
in feeling,” it must be very different from the 
illustrations which have reached us in American 
publications on workmanship and design in 
joinery. However, Mr. Gale’s mission was a 
practical, not an esthetic one, so that point 
need not be discussed. The employment of 





ordinary wooden floors seems intended to be 
justified in the reference to “so-called fire- 
proof’? ones; but, even granting the truth of 
the conclusion implied, there is the question, Are 
these wooden floors sound-proof ? 7.e., as much 
so as a thick wall; for that is, to our minds, an 
absolute necessity in these great blocks of 
apartments, and in all buildings where dwellings 
are divided horizontally as well as vertically. 
No more sound should come through a floor in 
such a case than comes through a party-wall | 
when properly built ond of proper thickness, 
and wooden joists and boarding will not effect 
this. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
that in some otherof the large tenement-houses, 
the “ Dakota,’’ for instance, the floors are made in 
much more solid fashion, “ with hollow arch- 
blocks” (voussoirs?) “of burnt clay, almost 
like fire-clay or terra-cotta, laid in a flat arch, 
and the skewbacks arranged to protect the 
beams”; and if this construction is not really 
necessary or really efficient in a “ fire-proof’’ 
point of view, it is obviously far superior in 
securing the isolation of tenements. The 
Central Park apartments are also, it appears, 
entirely fire-proof, the floors of rolled iron joists 
with brick arches, the partitions fire-proof, 
mostly of ‘ lime of teil’’ blocks ; the roofs brick 
in cement on asphalted felt, carried upon iron 
beams; the stairs of iron, with tile treads. If 
these substances are not fire-proof against the 
action of a really blazing conflagration, they at 
least leave very little material from which such 
a conflagration could arise, and prevention is 
better than cure,—emphatically in the case of 
fires. 

The American architects do not seem to have 
made so much use of the flat roof as might 
have been made in these large tenements. 
Where the roofs are flat, one or two special 
constructions or finishings are mentioned ; one 
architect had used slates in cement, on five 
layers of roofing-felt, the latter being each of 
them laid in hot asphalte, put on with a brush. 
‘Tt was not, however, found quite satisfactory ;”’ 
nor should we have expected it. One very good 
practice in the planning of the interiors is the 
introduction, in the ‘“\Vancorlear” apartments, of 
a separate washing-closet, opening out of the 
bed-rooms; or, when there is not room for that, a 
wash-basin recess, or cupboard, closed when not 
in use. This is much neater than the visible 
wash-stand, as a part of the furniture of the 
room ; and the separate washing-closet, taking 
all the ablutionary processes into a separate 
room, is still better. Mr. Gale especially speaks 
of the excellent character of the plumbing work 
in New York, which apparently results from a 
more direct and-strict governmental supervision 
than is the case with us. There is a stringent 
plumbing law, an Act “to secure the registra- 
tion of plumbers, and the supervision of plumb- 
ing and drainage, in the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn,” and under the provisions of this 
Act, a list of plumbers is required to be pub- 
lished annually ; the Board of Health examines 
and approves all plumbing plans and specifica- 
tions, and provides an outline specification 
which is to be filled up, in the first instance, 
as a general guide to what is wanted. ‘One 
point, which has its humorous side,” says 
Mr. Gale, “I may mention to illustrate the 
thoroughness of the arrangements made. 
Plumbers who do not believe in the first 
principles of the action of water, &c., in traps 
and pipes, and who are unwilling, consequently, 
to amend their ways, are taken to a room in 
the Board of Health offices, and there shown the 
working of a series of glass traps, pipes, &c., illus- 
trating ordinary sanitary appliances, and the 
effect of syphonage and improper trapping is 
explained and proved by actual experiment. 
They are said to need no more proof, and to be 
rendered docile and obedient to plumbing 
regulations.’ Happy country! We see visions 
of astream of plumbers, sad, misguided, and 
doubtful, entering the exhibition of glass 
models at one door, leaving the room at another 
door, enlightened, smiling, and hopeful, with 
their minds elevated, and the future bright 
before them and their employers. When shall 
we see such Arcadian happiness in our own 
cities ? 

The report gives some information, too long 
to quote in detail, but very interesting and 
useful, as to the commercial working of the 
system of large apartments in New York. 
Some of these have been the speculations of 
private individuals or of a company occupying 
the usual relations of landlord to the inhabi- 
tants; but there are others carried on upon a 





system which was elaborated by Mr. Hubert, of 
the firm of Hubert, Pirrson, & Co., and thence 
called the Hubert Home system, which are on 
a kind of co-operative system, a number of 
families agreeing together to live in go many 
tenements, the building of which is arranged 
for, so that they can choose their own associates 
and the matter becomes more a multiple of the 
private owner building for his own residence 
than an ordinary landlord and tenant system. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced, ag may 
be supposed, in arranging for the legal working 
of this associated ownership ; how this difficulty 
was surmounted and how the arrangement, 
was made for the continuity of the system, 
readers may learn from the detailed account in 
the report. 

The remainder of Mr. Gale’s practical noteg 
and experience, when they come to be published, 
as it is implied they will be, in a more extended 
form than his report would admit of, ought to 
be of considerable value and interest. We may 
add that the volume of “ Transactions of the 
Institute,’ in which the report is published 
(1882-1883), contains a good deal of matter of 
exceptional interest, especially a paper “On 
Medizeval and other Buildings in the Island of 
Cyprus,” by Mr. E. I’Anson, supplemented by 
copious notes by Mr. Sydney Vacher, and largely 
illustrated by drawings. 








LABOUR AND WAGES IN THE OLD 
WORLD AND THE NEW. 


THE inevitable certitude with which water 
attains a mean level when channels of com- 
munication are freely open is a fact in physics 
based on something even more universal than 
physical law. There is a similar teaching in all? 
human conditions ; and the great feature of the 
nineteenth century hitherto has been that it 
has allowed of an opening of the channels of 
human communication with an ample freedom 
which, fifty or sixty years ago, he would have 
been held as a madman who should have ven- 
tured to predict. 

The opinions or the efforts of any individual, 
however energetic or however resolved, can 
produce but an infinitesimal effect with regard 
to this great levelling of the surface of the 
human flood. The results of change of laws 
can only be appreciable in so far as taey wait 
upon, or at the utmost concur with, the march 
of the rising tide. To open ports freely would 
have but little effect were there no steam fleets 
ready to enter the harbours, and with the steam 
fleets of the world outside, the most sternly- 
guarded ports have found their barriers falling, 
—against, it may be, the will of their defenders. 
The rush of mankind over the earth, borne by 
the iron horse, or by the steel sea-horse, 1s a8 
irresistible as the course of the monsoon. 

One thing has been too much left out of 
sight by many of those who, hike children 
delighting in a rising flood, have danced with 
glee at the advance of the waters, and gaily 
cleared from their channel any of those tiny 
obstacles which the stream would otherwise 
have swept away without their aid. It 1s 
evident that a levelling process of the kind 
means two thing. It meansa fall in the higher 
places, equal in its measurement to the rise m 
the lower. That there may be, and has been, ® 
general rise we do not question ; but no one 
will for a moment suggest that this rise has. 
been such as to lift those who were formerly 
in the lowest condition to the level of those 
who were in the highest. And any march 
short of this, in so far as it approaches equalisa- 
tion, must certainly depress those who — 
formerly the best off, not only comparatively, 
but. positively. 

Of this ieailinty we have, in this country; 
experienced very much more of the effects 
than we have as yet realised. It has been our 
fortune to see the ae pooner a _ eo 
forei s.—in Italy, for example,— 
es as the arentheet of the secular 
barriers of an old régime. In England we bs 
most of us too busy, or too nearly interes ~ 
at once to take in the fall meaning of _ 
that we see and hear. It is thus in the — 
tion of our neighbours that we are apt to - 
the readiest illustration of the effect of . 
great levelling of human conditions by . 
ensues on the opening of free, ample, and very 
cheap intercommunication. 

ed habits and customs, our pleasures yor 
recreations, our rules of business, and — 
methods of work, differ so widely from those 
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our nearest neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel, that the great industrial and social 
changes that France is so rapidly undergoing 
do not come home to us as closely as, perhaps, 
they ought. While our ocean distance from the 
[nited States is s0 far larger than our sea 
from France, there is not the same 
strangeness between the two shores. On the 
western Atlantic sea-board are those of our own 
plood and kin, our cousins not more than four 


descents removed, with whom there is a much 


closer, — though tacit,— sympathy than we 
entertain or can entertain for any Celtic race. 
What goes on now in America is very much 
what has gone on, what will go on, or what, 
under like conditions, would have gone on, in 
England. ; 

It is thus matter of very serious moment for 

us to see how that same insoluble, or at all 
events unsolved, question of labour, which at 
times turns up with such ugly incidents in the 
United Kingdom, is becoming grievous in the 
United States. We have long known how high 
has been the cost of living in the New World. 
But we have been accustomed to regard this 
cost as consequent on, or at all events as con- 
current with, a high rate of wages. The feature 
of the day which it is least agreeable now to 
contemplate is the dissociation of this natural 
bond, as we have been wont to regard it. 
Wages are falling in America, but prices are 
not. 
It is true that we have witnessed, before now, 
rise and fall in wage rates. And there is a great 
tendency in mankind to regard the actual 
movement going on around as permanent. 
When wages are rising, faces brighten, and 
prosperity is regarded asassured. When wages 
fall, we are too apt to look forward toimpending 
catastrophes. At the same time, the tendency 
of that great levelling force of which we have 
spoken is to diminish the range of oscillation, 
and, we fear, to diminish the rise far more than 
the fall. 

In the United States, the almost boundless 
background of cultivable country on the fringe 
of civilisation is such, that it has been thought 
that the pinch of the labour question could never 
be felt. To be able to provide food for a year, 
and a few simple implements, was all, we were 
told, that was necessary to enable any able- 
bodied man to become a self-supporting land- 
owner,—all but a small sum per acre, and the 
cost of conveyance to the selected spot,—and 
that this has been the case in many instances 
has been true, and is to a certain extent, still 
true. But then there is another thing to bear 
in mind. The settler requires a capital which 
is not money. It is something which money 
cannot command. And although its possession 
will enable a man to do much with very little 
money, that little, in the absence of that of 
which we speak, will do nothing atall. It is 
not enough that a man should fail as a tailor, 
or a shopkeeper, or a clerk, to enable him to 
succeed asa farmer. What is required for the 
latter, in addition to sturdy health and strength, 
and some acquaintance with natural produc- 
tions and their cultivation, are energy, industry, 
perseverance,—in short, the moral constitution 
of a man; and if a man has that, he is far 
more likely to succeed at home than to betake 
himself to unknown regions, where he may have 
to fare harder, and, at all events, confront the 
unknown. 

Thus while two thousand emigrants, or hard 
upon it, are speeding each day to the United 
States, it is but too sure that with the rush of 
emigrants comes much of the after-current of 
poverty, or even of pauperism. Wages, it 
appears from evidence lately given before a 

ommittee of the United States Senate, have 

n steadily falling for some years. Six or 
rot years ago a machinist earned from $3 to 
taday. He now only earns from $2 to $23, 
~~. abatement of from 30 to 33 per cent. In 
heen — states of _Massachussets, Penn- 
neo nd ew York, Illinois, and Ohio, wages 
ated to average only from 4s. 7d. to 

thee : a day for skilled labourers, and in 
69 i ates there are said to be no fewer than 
et paupers,—a larger number than all the 

. Paupers in Ireland in 1882. And every- 
excep “Pee gee me Aap weshing-s0m in America, 

» Meat, butter i i 
dearer than in Replend, , and milk, is much 


beg aenaly is this pressure now felt that it 
“tea upon what was formerly, perhaps, at 
Unites 3 proudest and justest boast of the 
aie tates, viz.—the education of the 

pie. In every new settlement the-allotment 





of a proportionate block of land for school 
purposes was regarded as essential. Now we 
hear that in Chicago itself 47 per cent. of the 
children do not attend school, while in Cin- 
cinnati ten per cent. of the children are said to 
be engaged in cigar-making. Now, however 
strong may be the opinion that an education 
which seems chiefly directed to turn children 
into inefficient schoolmasters, clerks, salesmen, 
or something requiring no practical outdoor 
industry is a mistake, it is yet something 
better than factory work. To be told that in 
the open field of the United States “ pauperism 
and ignorance are steadily growing,’ and 
*‘ children have to eke out the earnings of their 
parents,” is nothing short of distressing. The 
comfort of the working-classes in America is 
steadily declining; while the wealth of the 
wealthy is growing at an unprecedented rate. 
This, then, is not an evil that affects ancient 
civilisation alone. It is not one which appears 
to be in any way abated by republican institu- 
tions, or by the widest distribution of the voting 
powers. 

Is not that a valuable lesson for us? Does 
it not tell us that our prosperity depends on 
the maintenance of that from which it sprang, 
the energy, industry, and superior capacity of 
the British workman? As far as we maintain 
and support that, we may hold our own against 
the greatest physical advantages on the part of 
the foreigner. But the freest people, as they 
call themselves, in the world are now furnishing 
us with incontestable proof that it is not by any 
constitutional or legislative conditions that the 
welfare of a national industry is to be secured. 
Industry has its own laws, of which the first is 
that the industrious man wins. 








RAVENNA. 


Wird8 the largest court in our South Kensing- 
ton Museum literally overcrowded with sculp- 
tured specimens of the Italian art of the 
Renaissance alone, specimens all gathered 
within the last twenty years or so, there is, we 
think it will be admitted, some foundation for 
the accusations of vandalism which one hears so 
freely brought against modern Italy. We in 
England, while we have been material gainers, 
seem especially to have interested ourselves in 
the question. No sooner is some fresh iniquity 
laid bare than the cry from the columns of the 
leading journal in which the world is usually 
made acquainted with these misdemeanours, 
finds a ready echo from all sorts and conditions 
of professional and sentimental critics, till 
the chorus of lamentation and blame finally 
dies away. 

It is comforting to learn that, in one respect 
at least, the latest outrage to this most praise- 
worthy sympathy with the undying interest in 
the past of the Italian peninsula is not exactly 
of so heinous a character as usual. Readers of 
Dryden and “ Don Juan,” those who know by 
its romantic reputation alone the famous pine- 
forest of Ravenna, heard not long since with 
feelings of genuine indignation the announce- 
ment,—first made in the columns of the Roman 
Fanfulla,—that this characteristic feature of 
the once great city, the forest from which the 
navies of Rome were, it has been said, built, 
was about to be swept away and its site utilised 
for agricultural purposes. The fact thus crudely 
announced was calculated, it will be admitted, 
to arouse the feelings of the sentimental, but to 
those who know Ravenna, who have visited it of 
late, the news, while it grated as harshly on old 
memories, came with less shock than to those 
who have pictured to themselves the verse-sung 
pines of the Ravenna forest as evergreen as in 
the days when Byron roamed romantically on 
horseback through its sweet-smelling shades, 
during that period which succeeded his spell of 
forgotten pride in Venice. Little, however, of 
this forest, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the city at least, now remains; hard winters, 
the woodman’s axe, failure of natural moisture 
(though the country round is a marsh), and 
some mysterious insect blight, have, as in the 
case of the cedars of Lebanon, reduced to 
lamentable proportions the thick groves amidst 
which Dante used to dream and gather his 
inspirations during those last years of his exile 
and his life when he was the honoured guest of 
that Polenta family to which belonged the frail 
sinner, Francesca di Rimini, with whose plain- 
tive tale the poet has wrung so many hearts. 
And was it not, too, in this same forest that 
Boccaccio laid the scene of a most moral novello 





of his, which our own Dryden adapted in his 
superb poem of “‘ Theodore and Honoria?” 
Associations such as these were calculated, 
it can be understood, to tempt the romantic 
nature of Byron and render him, as runs the 
inscription above the door of the house he 
occupied, “‘ Impaziente di visitare l’antica Selva 
ché inspird gia il Divino e Giovanni Boc- 
caccio,” though cynics might suggest that the 
fascinating charms of the Contessa Guiccioli may 
have also shared the thoughts of the poet in 
those evening rambles which inspired the lines 
that more perhaps than any other association 
have endeared the pine forest of Ravenna to 
the sentimentalist :— 
‘* Sweet hour of twilight,—in the solitude 
Of the pine-forest,—and the silent shore, 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flow’d o’er, 
To where the last Cesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest which Boccaccio’s lore 


And ny cg lay made haunted pooins to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee.” 


If the merry cicala still sings its ‘‘ ceaseless 
song,’ its shrill chirrup resounds through 
withered stems and shrivelled branches, that in 
a Salvator Rosa-like style seem even more in 
accord than the shades of the past, with the 
grim legend sung by Dryden of that spectre 
huntsman whose 

_ . huntiog which the devil design’d, 
For one fair female lost him half mankind.” 

The shriek of the steam-engine has success: 
fully drowned the fabled cries of the “‘ beauteous 
maid’? pursued by the spectral ‘“ mastiffs 
gaunt”? and that “knight of swarthy face” 
who high on his coal-black steed has thundered 
through the shades for so many centuries ; and 
with the departed glory of these ghosts, to 
whose strange antics they had grown accus- 
tomed, the pines themselves would seem also 
to have faded, leaving Ravenna one more dead 
memory to add to the many which crowd its 
deserted streets and crumbling edifices. 

Pisa la Morta, on the further side of the 
peninsula, may be said to be alive in comparison 
with Ravenna,—far off the main road, it is true, 
but too rarely visited by those who, crowding to 
Italy, fly past the romantic old city. This 
neglect promises to even further hasten the 
ruin which is more rapidly each year overtaking 
its singularly interesting artistic treasures. 

** Of all the cities in Romanian lands, 
The chief the most renowned Ravenna stands, 


Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts, 
And rich inhabitants with generous hearts,”’ 


So sung Dryden, but how different is the 
Ravenna of to-day! All around it the rich plain 
is well cultivated, broken alone by the long 
lines of waving poplars and the elms over 
which, as in the days of Virgil, the vine creeps 
gracefully in classic festoons. But in Ravenna 
all seems dead; the sea that once filled its 
streets with the gondola life of Venice is 
now many miles distant; the basilicas, once 
crowded, are empty, and what is chiefest pity 
of all, their choice mosaics, after thirteen cen- 
turies of existence, where not actually left to 
crumble away under the influence of damp, are 
wofully neglected. The statement recently 
made in the columns of the Times by Mr. 
Kershaw, as to the rapid destruction of some of 
the most interesting of these, can be fully borne 
out by all who have visited of late the eastern 
coast of the peninsula. 

Fortunately, the work of decay does not pro- 
ceed in all the churches as it does in the case 
of San Apollinare in Classis, now situated in the 
midst of a swamp. If all the buildings of 
Ravenna had suffered as has of late years this 
interesting basilica, the artistic world would 
soon sustain an irreparable luss in these rare 
and certainly the most important relics which 
remain to show us, a thousand years after it 
had reached its noblest development, the con- 
dition of that Greek art which had produced 
the Parthenon. For the mosaics of Ravenna, 
with the basilicas which they adorn, far exceed 
in interest those of Rome. Ravenna, it must 
be remembered, from a curious series of his- 
torical reasons, has passed through its venerable 
existence singularly unaffected by the destruc- 
tive influences which elsewhere have left us 
only the merest relics. Like Pompeii, which 
reveals so clearly the life of the Romans at the 
commencement of our Christian era, Ravenna 
seems to have been preserved to afford us an 
insight into those strange centuries which 
followed upon the ruin of the Roman Empire. 

More Byzantine than Constantinople itself, 
which, under Turkish influences, has been 
greatly modified since the days of the Roman 
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emperors, the peculiar architectural interest of 
Ravenna has been long familiar to the artistic 
world, and by the good fortune of the very 
obscurity and remoteness which saved the city 
from Medieval pillage and influences, we have 
had handed down almost intact, a series of some 
of the noblest examples in existence of the suc- 
cessful results which attend on the combined 
and friendly efforts of the architect and the 
decorative artist, results which modern times 
have striven earnestly to emulate, but with 
what success comparison with these mosaics 
neglected in the marshes of Komagna only too 
painfully shows. | 

The rich collection of mosaics with which the 
basilicas of Ravenna were adorned in the days 
when emperors attended mass under their 
now crumbling domes has at all times given 
Ravenna, in addition to its familiar architectural 
interest, an exceptional place in the history 
of art. All important specimens of the art 
which Ghirlandajo so truly called ‘‘ painting for 
eternity,’ their present decay, through sheer 
neglect, is a matter for the profoundest regret, 
and the more so, as the position is an un- 
avoidable one. The steps to be taken for 
their restoration would involve a considerable 
outlay, and neither the Ravenna ecclesiastical 
nor municipal authorities have at their disposal 
very large resources. The geographical acci- 
dent to which the city, situated in the midst 
of marshes, owed its original choice as the resi- 
dence of the Roman emperors flying before the 
invasion of Alaric’s Visigoths, is the cause of 
the destruction which is gradually progressing. 
The tomb of Theodoric, that extraordinary 
building with its huge monolith cupola, stands 
in an almost perpetual swamp; the crypt of 
San Apollinare in Classis is constantly invaded 
by the water, and sad indeed is the mischief 
which the damp has there inflicted on the choice 
mosaics. 

San Vitale, however, with its unique Byzan- 
tine character, remains,—and will yet long 
remain,—uninfluenced by any more destructive 
agent than the indifference of iis guardians. 
Its wonderful conglomeration of cupolas sup- 
ported by circles of columns, each the spoil of 
some classic building; the rich mosaics,—these 
stand so far in no fear of destruction; the 
colours shine out in all the sober brilliancy 
which they have preserved in the many cen- 
turies of their existence. They stand as they 
have stood since the days when their originals 
lived: the pictured emperor Justinian, with his 
attendant crowd of warriors and clergy, and 
his singular consort, the Empress Theodora and 
her suite. We know little of the period and 
the court of which these mosaics portray so 
truly the chief figures, save from the brilliant 
pages of Gibbon, to the text of which these 
pictures are the living commentaries. One is 
able for the first time to realise something of 
the extravagance, the reckless love of ornament 
of the Byzantine rulers, in whom had died out 
80 completely all appreciation of the classic 
simplicity of their ancestors. In such an 
atmosphere, and amidst such scenes as Du 
Cange has so well described in his picture of 
Constantinople during the days of the Lower 
Empire, little wonder is it that the artists em- 
ployed by such a court should have lost the 
sense of the beauty of nature, so alive in those 
from whom they had inherited what cunning 
they still possessed,—cunning evident in the 
brilliant colouring, the skill, though purely 
conventional, in the cast of their drapery, and 
in the grouping of their languid yet still dig- 
nified figures. 

And with San Vitale, as yet no danger 
threatens that jewel of decorative art the fifth- 
century tomb of Gallia Placidia, ablaze with 
its gold-grounded mosaics and rich marbles; 
nor does as yet any harm menace that scarcely 
less perfect specimen, the chapel which is 
attached to the palace of the archbishops. 
These and many others of the rare features of 
the old city, the Baptistery,—nearly a thousand 
years older than that of Florence, which it in 
some respects resembles,—the basilica of San 
Apollinare in Cittd, with its long line of columns 
each of rare marble, brought piously from 
Constantinople, and their worthy companions 
the triple file of sixth-century mosaics, unique 
in the history of art; and with San Apollinare, 
Santa Maria in Cosmedin, no less a sanctuary 
of some of the rarest creations of the mosaicist’s 
art, and not least of all the hallowed tomb of 
Dante, no injury but that of the tender hand 
of time promises as yet to endanger. These 
no power can transport to our shores, as has 





been the case with so many other Italian trea- 
sures; they can alone be seen in their true 
home on the shores of the classic Adriatic. 








SOMETHING ABOUT THE ART OF 
JAVA. 


In the as yet very imperfect and to a great 
extent untrustworthy accounts we have so far 
received of the terrible volcanic disturbances 
which have recently visited Java, mention has 
been made of serious injury to several of the 
great temples which exist inthe island. Some- 
thing more than an ordinary interest attaches 
to these relics of a vanished and once brilliant 
civilisation, stranded, so to speak, amidst the 
comparative barbarism of the Malay Archipe- 
lago. ‘There is no chapter in the whole his- 
tory of Eastern art,’’ remarks Fergusson in 
his “‘ History of Architecture, “so full of appa- 
rent anomalies and which so completely upsets 
our preconceived ideas of things as they ought 
to be, as that which treats of the architectural 
history of Java.”* The art which is displayed 
in the colossal temple of Boro-Bodor, the largest 
Buddhist temple in existence,—and apparently 
much injured in the recent earthquakes,—-is of 
purely Hindoo origin and of a most interesting 
period, while the architecture of the numerous 
other ruined temples which lie scattered over 
the island of Java,—imperfectly as they have 
yet been explored,—reveals aspects of Oriental 
art unrepresented in any portion of the Indian 
Empire. 

It is a point of no small interest that it is to 
English energy that the world owes its first 
acquaintance with the long-hidden treasures of 
Javanese architecture, which, ruined as they 
have been by the action of centuries of earth- 
quakes, still remain in a singular state of pre- 
servation considering their, in many cases, 
venerable antiquity. It was Sir Stamford 
Raffles, Governor of Java during the few years 
that the island was under British rule, who in 
1814 laid bare the ruins of the wonderful 
Temple of Boro-Bodor, the very existence of 
which was apparently unknown to the natives. 
In the field of inquiry opened by the discovery 
and exploration of the numerous other ruins 
scattered over the colony, Sir Stamford Raffles 
was not slow to labour, as is amply proved by 
his ‘‘ History of Java,’’ which appeared as far 
back as 1817, and in which a large share of 
attention is paid to the ‘* Antiquities”’ of the 
island. Till the days of this model Governor- 
General the former owners, the Dutch, had 
neglected any further researches in the island 
than those necessitated by the requirements of 
their commerce, and hence the existence of a 
civilisation so brilliant as that which produced 
the wonderful Temples of Boro-Bodor and 
Prambanam was not even suspected. The 
archeological research set on foot by Sir 
Stamford Raffles was fortunately carried on 
by the Dutch when they once again, in the 
political changes of the commencement of this 
century, came into possession of their richest 
colony. Now, thanks to the energy of the 
Dutch home government and the local Society 
of Arts and Sciences (originally founded, let it 
be remembered, by Raffles, who was its first 
president), the Temple of Boro-Bodor has 
received a degree of artistic and archeological 
study such as no other Eastern monument can 
boast.T 

“If to the naturalist,’ remarked Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, as far back as 1815, in a discourse 
delivered at Batavia, and in which he enume- 
rates some of the marvels of the animal and 
vegetable life of the colony, “Java exhibits 
these extensive and wonderful varieties, to the 
antiquary, the philologist, and the philosopher 
she in like manner offers subjects of equal 
novelty, and even of higher interest, whether 
we investigate the splendid remains of her 
temples and her cities, her language and her 
literature, or the character, institutions, and 
customs of her inhabitants.” ft 

But of the past civilisation of Java only the 
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t+ The Dutch Government have already published four 
folio volumes containing about 400 photographs of the 
temple, while the Batavian Society of Arts and Science 
has further produced 65 photographic plates, while the 
same society has further brought out over 300 photographs 
of other Javanese antiquities. In Raffles’s ‘‘ History of Java’’ 
twelve plates are devoted to the temple of Boro-Bodor, a 
— of which will be found in the Builder for May 


¢ Discourse (delivered before the Society of Arts and 
Sciences). Batavia, 1815, 
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faintest traditions remain. Of its monuments 
only a series of deserted ruins, buried beneath 
the rich growth of the tropics, stand to prove 
the wealth and refinement of the Javanese, ang 
their generous patronage of the arts in days 
long gone by. 

Our readers may recall a brief description, 
given in these pages some three years singe 
of the great temples of Boro-Bodor and Pram. 
banam. M. Désiré Charnay had then been gent 
to Java by the French Government on one of 
those numerous archeological and _ scientific 
missions by means of which our neighbours 
generously endow that research which it is justly 
claimed is, where not entirely neglected, left 
far too largely in our country to private initia. 
tive. M. Charnay (whose acquaintance with 
the strange architectural ruins of Centra] 
America is familiar to the professional world) 
had specially in view, in visiting Java, to obtain 
further details respecting the singular resem- 
blance of the Javanese architecture to that of 
Mexico and Yucatan, and to which Fergusson, 
it may be remembered, refers, tracing it to a 
probable common origin of the two nations 
developing at a distance a similar art. Be this 
as it may, the resemblance of the later forms 
of Javanese architecture to that of Centra] 
America, as can be seen by comparison, is go. 
striking as to suggest something more positive 
than what would in reality be a unique coinci- 
dence in the history of art. 

The study of the art of Java, an architecture 
which reached a high degree of perfection with- 
out the use of pillars, arches, or mortar, is, it 
will be seen, a field offering no small intérest. 
Taken in connexion with the art of our great 
Indian dependency, concerning which there 
still remains,—be it said almost to our shame,— 
so much to be learned, and in the development 
of which the ruined temples of Java present 
many features for study deficient on the main- 
land, it can be understood how justified are the 
regrets that we should not know more of the 
strange art of this distant European colony, 
particularly when such terrible upheavals as 
have recently visited Java seem to threaten the 
annihilation of all the sources of study. 

The origin of the art to be found in Java,— 
for Javanese art proper, it may at once be 
stated, can scarcely be said to exist,—are, 
beyond question, Hindoo. An Indian colony in 
the early centuries of the Christian era migrated 
to Java, and asa comparison with the architec- 
ture of the peninsula would seem to show, not 
from the nearest coast, but from the western 
side of Hindustan; on this point, however, too 
great doubts as yet exist for any certainty to 
be expressed. Under the rule of these colonists 
the Javanese would appear to have arrived at 
a high degree of civilisation, and that during a 
period which in Europe is historically known as 
the Dark Ages. Slowly the original Hindoo 
element can be seen dying out, and the purity 
of its style degraded by the revival of local 
influences, till at length these so completely 
gain the upper hand, that Java may be said to 
have once more returned to the original con- 
dition of comparative barbarism, in which it 
and the adjacent isles are still plunged. The 
last blow to its brilliant past was dealt when 
Mahommedanism invaded the country; but, 
strangely enough, the Arab influence which 
covered India with such architectural marvels 
would seem to have destroyed for ever the 
artistic spirit in Java, an apathetic indifference 
replaced the once brilliant artistic industry of 
the nations, the very memory of their past 
greatness faded away. European influences 
went in entirely new directions,—those of com- 
mercial profit,—and it was not until the arrival 
of Sir Stamford Raffles as English governor 
that any steps were taken to discover the almost 
forgotten facts which told the story of the 
builders of such monuments as those at Boro- 
Bodor, Prambanam, or the Thousand Temples. 
Since then, however, much has been done to clear 
up the mystery which surrounded these ruins; 
and we are in possession of a certain amount 0 
information, yielded almost entirely, howene 
by a study of the ruins themselves, for 0 
literary records acarcely any exist. 





The Theatre in Great Queen -street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, built a year or 80 88% 
and at first called ‘‘The Novelty,” and after- 
wards “The Folies Dramatiques,” is to be 
offered for sale at the Auction Mart by —_— 
Debenbam, Tewson, & Farmer on the 6t 


of October. 
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ART WORK AND DESIGNING AT THE 
FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


Ir it be difficult to estimate the full amount 
of amusement and recreation to be found and 
got out of such a display of curious things as 
is now to be seen at South Kensington, then is 
it yet more SO to put at its full value the worth 
of the information it affords on so many subjects 
altogether away from the usual sources of in- 
formation, coming from places all but inacces- 
sible even to curious readers and searchers after 
what is unique. Museums for the most part 
are made up of things not usually to be found 
except by those who may be said to more or less 
devote their lives, and at times their fortunes, 
to the search after and the acquisition of illus- 
trations of the objects, whatever their nature. 
In the now historic Great Exhibition of 1851 the 
whole show mainly consisted of illustrations of 
the art and art-manufacture of the time as it 
then was and even now is; the present display 
in great measure made up of such, together 
with things which come from long distances, 
and from times past. This is by this time so 
well known that we need but point to a few of 
the most typical objects, our main purpose 
here being to direct some more special attention 
to the examples of hand-wrought work, and to 
the evidences of thought and design elicited 
from the artist and workman in the very act of 
making and decorating or ornamenting such 
objects in whatever material. 

Our main object here is then not so much to 
direct attention to any special object of fine art 
or the production of it, but to ask attention to 
one item in this great show which, we think, 
might well be improved on. It is that of illus- 
trating the more or less thoroughly, or, we 





ought, perhaps, to say incompletely, the progress 


of any one speciality, as architecture, or build- 
ing, or even boat-building, here so well illustrated. 
In these days of never-ceasing change (for what 
is done to-day is apt to fall into disuse to- 
morrow, be its value what it may) it is true 
itis not so much progress that is in vogue as 
change,—the passing away of old things, even 
of yesterday, and the coming in of new, be they 
what they may. In days of old, this constant 
change was certainly quite a different process, 
as may be broadly illustrated by a careful 
notice of the passing away of one style of art 
and the coming in of another, and that by a 
process so gradual that it can hardly have been 
noticed, even by those who made the change 
itself and worked out the new phase of things. 
This might be illustrated in very many ways, 
and by reference to many epochs in art. In 
this great show it may be seen in progress 
almost by the consecutive inspection of the 
many illustrations there are of boat-building 
from nearly all countries and of all dates. It 
may be well, therefore, and instructive, to point 
to some of these, and to follow them, notin the 
order of time only, but as coming from so many 
centres of art action and of construction and 
design. Here there is ample material for this 
historic comparison, if we may so put it, and it 
a only to be carefully done and in order of 
ime, 

In passing we may, perhaps, make note of the 
Somewhat imperfect numbering of the various 
objects in this vast collection, which makes it 
difficult to follow any special class of them con- 
secutively; and, more than this, they are a 
good deal scattered about, so that some little 
patience and care is needed in those who go 
really to see and to learn a somewhat. The 
distance, too, from object to object is sometimes 
Considerable, even when they are closely related, 
a all but grow out ofeachother. It would be 

aaloult, perhaps, to find a series of objects fuller 
even art instruction,—if we may so call it,— 
co. the Naval Architecture or the Boat- 
oa ing Section of the Exhibition. It begins 

y with the very rudest and roughest 
ee of the ship-builder’s and the ship- 
a itect’s craft that can well be, and the 
= lection takes us step by step to the very 
ye efforts made, or which modern science 

workmanship on new materials can give. 

a — with the very roughest,—with forms 
the a ty the trunks of trees, canoes from 
the ainate ra cena then goes on from 
ites i orms and the roughest to the 
ilies an ore complicated and “ refined,’’ till 
gt a“ ; the Lord Mayor’s State Barge, and 
propell . — _ last ironclad, with steam- 

@chanism, as full of ingenious con- 





trivances as a chronometer, and wherein the 
human action isall but eliminated, and the steam- 
engine or ‘‘electricity’”’ takes the place of it. 
That this is a sign of “ progress” there can be 
no doubt; but as machinery triumphs human 
action vanishes, and with it individuality all 
but wholly. Here we would ask attention, 
more especially to the art part of this division 
of the Fishermen’s Show. 

So much has been said and written on the 
subject of art and design, and of the influence 
which education generally has had, and must at 
all times have, on the skill of the artist and 
workman, that it would seem beyond possibility 
to add to it or to say one word that would seem 
in any way to oppose if; but to those who are 
at all interested it will afford nota little instruc- 
tion and create no small wonder,—increasing as 
they look and study,—to find out, as they most 
certainly must do, how hard and sorely pressed 
the modern man, —the workman and the 
designer,—is at times for what may be termed 
a fine line, a classic curve, if the phrase may be 
allowed, even for the lines of a common row- 
boat. There, however, may be found a grace of 
outline in the side of a rough canoe from an all 
but unnamed island in the South Seas, which a 
Greek of old might well have envied and could 
hardly have excelled. In the division of this 
fishermen’s show devoted to boats of all kinds 
and sizes, there is nought of more interest than 
the examples of boat and canoe building and 
carving, and even the “turning out”’ of them 
from the rough trunks of huge trees, together 
with others made up of rough planks, wherein 
the very eye of the executive workman has 
been evidently guided by the work of his hand, 
and he has found out, as if by intuition, how to 
go on and to complete his work by simply 
looking at its beginnings. But this work has 
been done, not by the copying of it and the 
repeating it, but by the very and mere impulse 
it has given. 

It is thus, as we cannot but think, that by 
looking at these examples of so rude yet truly 
refined work, we may see, as the workman 
most certainly may do, how much is to be 
gained by his being made or educated into 
an artist, as well as being an executive work- 
man; in other words, that he be incited or 
driven to think and consider over his work, 
as well as to do the hard hand-work of it, or to 
simply follow the workings of a steam engine, 
or the mere lines of a drawiug, however full of 
detail and directions. It would seem a pity that 
there is so comparatively little of architecture 
proper in this display, for in no other fine art are 
there more or better opportunities for the display 
of the skill, whatever its amount, of the artist- 
workman, in whatever material he may work. 
Architecture may here seem, at first sight, a little 
away from the fisherman and his vocation, but 
he must live sometimes away from his boat, and 
with those who belong to him, on land, so that 
the house or cottage he then lives in, and its 
surroundings, may well be just thought of, and 
its worth and importance and present needs 
urged on those who can help to make it better 
than it now to all appearance is. All, indeed, 
are interested here, for who is there who has 
seen the shores of this island of ours from the 
deck of either boat or man-of-war who has not 
looked at the hut, or hovel, or cottage of the 
fisherman P 

There is so much here, indeed, to study and 
comment on that we know not what to miss 
note of in the short space at our disposal, but 
we would not end without the expression of a 
hope that this section of this unique show may 
not finally be altogether lost and dispersed, 
when the time comes for its final closing; for 
there are, as here seen, not a few objects of 
surpassing interest which can never be replaced, 
or anything got as a substitute for them. We 
can but hope and trust that a selection will be 
carefully made, and a permanent museum 
established, either on this ground, or at the 
British Museum, where additional space might 
be obtained for their reception. It should not 
be lost sight of that we of this age are but getting 
together, however slowly, the materials for a 
due history of art, whatever its division may 
be, or whatever the mode of its production, 
whether as a following of the part of it or as in 
the search after some new method of art- 
production assisted more or less by machinery, 
and by that which best imitates its action in 
speed of work and closeness of copying. 
Doubtless, it must be some time before another 
system or method of art-work as regards the 
workman can obtain, but if any change is to be, 





or can be, there is no better place to initiate it 
than amidst this accidental gathering of work- 
manship. 








BIRKENHEAD NEW QUARTER SESSIONS 
COURT, 


THE plans sent in competition for the new 
Sessions Court at Birkenhead were exhibited 
at the Birkenhead Municipal Offices during last 
week. The site for the new building adjoins 
that of the new Town-hall, which is now pro- 
ceeding. The committee called in the aid of 
Mr. Chas. Barry as professional adviser on the 
merits of the plans, and they have accepted 
his decision in favour of the design sent in by 
Messrs. T. D. Barry & Sons, of Liverpool, 
although we understand their previous inclina- 
tion had been towards another design ; but they 
rightly felt that in asking the advice of a pro- 
fessional judge, they were bound to respect it 
when given; and in so doing they set a whole- 
some example to other corporate bodies under 
similar circumstances. It has sometimes hap- 
pened that people have called in a professional 
referee, and then set his opinion aside,—a pro- 
ceeding not only absurd, but disingenuous. 

The plan selected is unquestionably the best 
one. The Quarter Sessions Court is placed 
centrally as the basis of the arrangement, 
and the Police-courts in the rear; the public 
entrance-hall is so contrived as to be close to 
the entrance for the public in each court; and 
the rooms for magistrates and others are con- 
veniently placed for easy and private access to 
the several courts. The plan has a definite 
system, and will be convenient in working. 
There are some defects of detail which should 
be considered in execution. Some of the water- 
closets are too much in the interior of the 
building, and complaints have been made as to 
deficient light and ventilation of the cells in 
the police department. These defects can be 
remedied however, and they do not affect the 
special merits of the plan. The design is classic, 
and is treated and grouped with considerable 
originality and picturesqueness:of general effect. 
We should suggest an attempt, however, to give 
a little more consideration to some of ‘the 
details, and evolve something more original 
than the vase terminals and the festoon orna- 
ments which have done duty so often that 
every one would be tired of them now, even if 
they possessed more decorative suitability than 
they ever did. 

The competitors were required to give, and to 
take the responsibility of abiding by, an esti- 
mate of the cost of the building. It is wonder- 
ful what an effect such a stipulation has in 
bringing up architects’ estimates to a level of 
realism in a competition, and in nipping the 
imagination which can often in such cases see 
a power of doing everything for 25 per cent. 
below the normal rate of building. Messrs. T. 
D. Barry & Sons estimate their building at 
27,0001. It will be rather a tight fit, but we 
think it can be done. 

Among the other designs sent in, two alter- 
native sets by Messrs. Hornblower & Sons 
exhibit a great deal of work, and have some 
very good points in detail, but the plan wants 
simplicity in its working, which is also the 
defect of Messrs. Aldridge & Deacon’s plan. 
They have sent a beautiful set of drawings, and 
the architectural treatment is suitable and 
in good taste, but the arrangement cuts short 
internal corridor communication at one point in 
a way that might be inconvenient, and there is 
a lack of distinct method in the plan. Mr. T. N. 
Crofts has attempted with some success a 
special architectural treatment suggesting the 
idea of a building which (for evil doers) is to be 
the next step to a prison, and is in part a tem- 
porary prison itself; his elevations are clever 
and original in this respect, and his cells are 
apparently better placed for securing light and 
air than others; but there are features in the 
other parts of the plan which would put it out 
of court hopelessly, on practical grounds. 

The Corporation adopted the system of 
limiting the competition to local architects, 1.e., 
in this case, residents either in Birkenhead or 
Liverpool. Except in the case of buildings of 
first-class size and importance, this is a precedent 
that might very well be followed more often 
than it is. 








A Large Set of Chimes has been erected 
in Leyland Church, Lancashire, by Messrs, 
John Smith & Sons, Queen-street, Derby. 
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THE LAST OF GARDEN COURT, 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


Some slight stir was occasioned a few months 
since by the threatened destruction of Gold- 
smith’s latest residence in the Temple. Brick- 
court has just beef partially rebuilt, though 
there are spared for a while the sets of 
chambers on No. 2 staircase, in which Blackstone 
(then at work upon his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England) on the first floor, and Gold- 
smith immediately above him, were contem- 
poraries together. But the benchers have 
marked out for speedy demolition the remaining 
portions,—being Nos. 3 and 4,—of Garden- 
court (built circa 1755); a locality that is 
closely associated with the authors of the best 
prose tale, the best biography, and the best 
romances in our language. 

Removing from No. 6, Wine Office-court, 
Fleet-street, Goldsmith, in 1763, took a humble 
set of rooms in the attic floor of the then 
library staircase, Garden-court; sharing them 
with one Jeffs, butler to the Society. Here he 
was soon visited by a neighbour from No. l, 
Inner Temple-lane. On that occasion Dr. 
Johnson excited his host’s uneasiness by an 
apparently minute survey, owing to his defective 
vision, of the scanty accommodation afforded. 
Making no attempt to conceal the sensitiveness 
of his nature, Goldsmith characteristically 
broke out with:—‘“I shall soon be in better 
chambers, sir, than these.” ‘“ Nay, sir,” 
answered his tender-hearted friend, ‘‘ never 
mind that. Nil te quesweris extra.’ Invalu- 
able advice, says Forster, if Goldsmith, blotting 
out remembrance of his childhood and youth, 
and looking solely and steadily on the present 
and the future, could but have dared to act 
upon it. Yet this oblivion such a man as 
Goldsmith could never share. In Garden-court 
he completes,* and dedicates to his brother 
Henry, that exquisite poem, whose opening 
stanzas dwell upon a recollection and love of 
their early home at Lissoy. At this period, more- 
over, Dr. Johnson, who had received a similar 
kindness from the author of ‘‘ Clarissa,’”’ relieved 
Goldsmith from arrest in his temporary retreat 
in Newbery’s lodgings at Canonbury Tower by 
the sale to Newbery’s nephew of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” A few months afterwards we find 
him in a better set of rooms in the floor below, 
and there, as appears from the accounts of his 
tailor, Mr. Filby, he kept a man-servant. Here 
he composed some of those dear delectable little 
histories, as Charles Lamb describes them, for 
children : he called himself their friend, but he 
was the friend of all mankind: and, inspired by 
Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques,” wrote his own ballad of 
“Edwin and Angelina.” Whilst living in 
Garden-court, too, he resumes practice as a 
physician, going about in a scarlet cloak and 
with the cane which, with his desk and chair, is 
preserved in the Forster Collection: and, emula- 
tive of the success that attended Garrick and 
Colman’s “Clandestine Marriage,” determines 
to write a comedy. Four editions of ‘‘ The 
Traveller’ had appeared in twice as many 
months when the Newberys found it worth 
while to give to the world that incomparable 
story of quiet labour and domestic happiness 
which Sir Walter Scott does not stand alone in 
declaring to be without a parallel as a fireside 
picture of perfect beauty. Goldsmith devoted 
the profits, some 400l., derived from his first 
play, “The Good-natured Man,” to purchasing, 
in 1768, the chambers in Brick-court, where, 
after further struggles with the extremes of 
fortune, he eventually closed his unhappy life 
on the morning of Monday, April 4th, 1774, un- 
attended by any one of his beloved companions, 
and lamented alone that day by that strange 
unaccustomed group of unbidden mourners who 
sat on the stairs weeping bitterly for the only 
friend they had ever known. Well might the 
Jessamy Bride ask for a lock of his hair; well 
might Reynolds, hearing of his death, put aside 
his brush, and Burke burst into tears; whilst 
Johnson, writing to Boswell some three months 
later, penned those few words which will 
endure as long as all the names recorded here. 
At No. 2 staircase, Garden-court, lived Sir John 
Carr, the eccentric author of the “ Caledonian 
Sketches,” subject of Du Bois’s amusing bur- 
lesque; on No. 3 staircase the late Capt. Hans 
Busk, asserted founder of our present volunteer 





* «This day is published, price 1s. 6d., The Traveller, or 
a Prospect of Society, a Poem. By Oliver Goldsmith, M.B. 
Printed for J. Newbery, in St. Paul’s Churchyard.”’ (4to). 
The Public Advertiser, 19th December, 1764. This was the 
first work to which Goldsmith put his name, 





forces, had chambers; and there, within sound 
of the once pleasantly-rippling fountain, Sir 
Walter Scott often called to see James Boswell, 
son to him who wrote the life of Johnson. 








THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


Sir,—As some of the conditions of this 
national competition do not appear to be drawn 
with that perfect freedom from onesidedness 
which is not only desirable but, doubtless, in- 
tended, by H.M. Commissioners, I will venture, 
if you permit, to make a few remarks upon 
them by way of friendly protest and suggestion. 
In their well-meant anxiety to be fair to both 
sides the Commissioners have adopted a severity 
of method which I fear will defeat that object. 
The precautions proposed are calculated to give 
great powers tothem, while the competitors are 
carefully bound to silence and excluded from 
court. I think that any man of the world, 
without necessarily being a cynic, would say 
that the conditions, as they at present stand, 
irresistibly suggest the possibility of unfair- 
ness, an opening for hole-and-corner work, a 
job. Now if this impression, erroneous though 
it bs, should be generalor even limited, the 
result will be unfortunate. The best men will 
not compete. Clearly publicity should be the 
essence of the whole proceedings in this as in 
all other great national competitions. There is 
everything to be gained by it. I can see nothing 
to be lost by it. On the other hand, secrecy and 
unjust suspicion inevitably go together. Then 
have not competitors always a right to know 
their judges before engaging in the race? 
But let me proceed to notice the objectionable 
clauses. 


3. ‘* Before any designs are sent in the Commis- 
sioners will appoint a committee of judges, one, at 
least, of whom will be an architect. The judges so 
to be appointed will select ten designs, or such less 
number as they may think fit, the authors of which 
will be invited to compete in the second or final 
competition.” 


The first sentence should rather run thus :— 

After (not before) the designs are sent in the 
Commissioners will appoint and make public the 
names of a committee of judges, one half of 
whom, at least, will be non-competing archi- 
tects, who will begin and finish their work 
immediately after appointment, and, after 
coming to a decision, at once report publicly 
in the usual manner without communication 
with the Commissioners or with any other 
department. 

The proposal of one architect is utterly 
inadequate. There might be five or more 
other judges, and, not being architects, they 
oould only be more or less competent to decide 
a question emphatically architectural and 
practical. On every question the poor weak 
individual would be outvoted by men with 
only partial knowledge. 

As the clerk of works who is to receive the 
drawings (see 15) is an employé of the Com- 
missioners (as stated in debate in the House of 
Commons a few weeks ago), can it be supposed 
that some of the Commissioners (whose men 
must arrange the plans for examination by the 
judges) will not either see them or hear a great 
deal about them? It is clearly impossible that 
the designs shall not be seen by any. one except 
the judges, and, if their officers (that is, a body 
of indiscriminate workmen) see them, the 
guarantee of secrecy,—-the basis of the con- 
ditions,—vanishes. I am sure, therefore, that 
the competitors would prefer the usual publicity 
from the first. 

This publicity would be a sufficient security 
against any second competitor making unfair 
use of a good idea of someone else’s. But if done 
the judges would know how to act. Judges, 
moreover, feel more responsibility when known 
and when acting in public. 

Why, in a great national work, involving 
unusual and the utmost labour, anxiety, pro- 
fessional and architectural knowledge and prac- 
tical skill,—the experience, in short, of a life- 
time,—the commission for which has been won 
in a severe national, perhaps international, con- 
test, the usual commission of 5 per cent. should 
be reduced by 10,000/. on estimated outlay 
(usually much below the actual one), it would, 
I think, puzzle the Commissioners to explain 
satisfactorily to any disinterested person. The 
actual work will take some ten years of time, 
thus only yielding 2,500/. per annum,—a small 
income indeed for a first-class architect, who 
would necessarily have to reduce his private 





——- 
practice considerably so as to give the proper 
attention to so large a work, and to pay many 
clerks. 

Is it to be supposed that this great nation 
will expect its best and moat severely tegteq 
architect to make such a sacrifice? I think 
not. Meanness assuredly is not a national 
characteristic. AN ARCHITECT. 

Sir,— Wisely or unwisely, rightly or wrongly 
the upshot may decide; but of the fact that 
the Departmental paper issued by the Office of 
Works on the 17th current, as to a competition 
for the Admiralty and War Office, throws down 
the gauntlet to the architectural profession, go 
far as it is organised and represented, can 
hardly be denied. “ No rules of any association 
or society shall be held binding upon the Com. 
missioners.’ Any dispute or question between 
the architect and the Commissioners shall be 
referred to a single arbitrator to be appointed 
by the Treasury ; that is to say, shall be decided 
against the architect. In case of the death or 
incapacitation of the architect, any unsatisfied 
claims he may have against the Commissionerg 
lapse, or, at all events, are relegated to that 
region of ‘‘ equitable proportion”’ which is to be 
decided by what is called the “ arbitrator,’—- 
that is to say, the employé,—of the Treasury, 
For any extra time or labour,—and architects 
know what that implies,—the same satisfactory 
mode of “arbitration” is to be adopted. All 
plans, specifications, and the like, are not only 
to be the property of the Commissioners, but 
to be deposited at the Board of Works; and the 
architect is to make all copies and working 
drawings at his own expense. And for all this, 
and for the brainwork which survives a com- 
petition @ deux étages, the munificent sum of 
25,0001. is to be given to cover all claims. 
Clerks of the works, inspectors, draughtsmen, 
are all to be at the charge of the architect. And 
as if to add to the other disadvantages of the 
plan, comes the scheme for making the builder 
independent of any eflicient control on the 
part of the architect. The determination of 
the instalments to the builder, and the 
making up of the amounts connected with 
the execution of the works, are to be con- 
ducted on the Japanese plan; which was 
adopted for the special object of taking 
advantage of foreign skill, while keeping the 
foreign engineers and architects in ignorance of 
Japanese prices. They will be “ provided for by 
the Commissioners of Works.” 

Who, under these disrespectiul conditions, 
may be disposed to send in what the Com- 
missioners modestly call a “ sketch,’’ provisions 
are adopted for concealing. The “sketch” is 
to be on a scale of 24 ft. to the inch, to include 
a plan of each floor, an elevation of each 
principal front and court, two complete sections 
from north to south, and one from east to west; 
description of the accommodation provided on 
each floor for each department and sub-depart- 
ment, total cubic contents, “explanation” of 
material and mode of construction, and approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost of each building. 

The reward for pleasing the Commissioners 
by this gratuitous work is to be the privilege 
of sending in another set of plans on a larger 
scale, for which the handsome sum of 6001. will 
be allowed, to be deducted from the main sum 
allowed the ultimate winner; and the success 
in this second competition is to determine who 
shall be the architect, or rather the anomalous 
servant, of the Commissioners; there being 20 
provision that he shall be allowed to carry out 
his own design. 

The ultimate authority,—with the exception 
of the “arbitrator” of the Treasury,—seems 
to be a Committee of Judges to be appointed 
by the Commissioners, of whom “ one, at least, 
will be an architect. Ee) 

What response these terms will elicit from 
the profession remains to be seen. It would, 
we think, be difficult to frame a set of brant: 
new regulations more offensive to a dignit 
profession, or more likely to elicit, at the 
greatest cost and trouble to the competitors, 
the most unsatisfactory results. Every rule, 
custom, and practice, of the profession seems 
to be studiously set aside, — and ne ae 
without either the power, the responsibility, t r 
dignity, or the proper emolument of an meorsd 
tect, is the only bait that is offered in order ‘ 
net a shoal of laborious designs. We canne 
but anticipate that either the Commissioners 
will have to improve their terms, or % 
former failures and disgraces will be distanc 
by the New War Office and Admiralty. 
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9 
SPECIAL AND SUB-CONTRACTS IN 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Sir,—In the absence of more capable corre- 
spondents, I would solicit permission to supple- 
ment the remarks you did me the favour to afford 
space for a few weeks ago, by some further re- 
marks suggested by the more recent correspon- 
dence, not by way of criticism, but by way of 
taking kindly counsel with each other, suggest- 
ing rather than harshly asserting; and though 
differences of opinion may,—as they must, in 
fact,—exist, their expression, when couched in 
this form, cannot be other than acceptable to all 
fair minds (see Builder, pp. 199, 234, 302, ante). 

If one could deal with the present subject in 
very few words one would like it the better, but 
to do justice to a subject when it has been 
brought to the front by correspondents repre- 
senting, in some cases, conflicting interests, 
is difficult, except at some length. 

Your correspondents have made the duty 
easier by their outspoken, clear, and not un- 
kindly manner of representing their views upon 
a difficult and somewhat thankless subject, for, 
although many have been long aware of the 
desirability of this vexed question being settled 
on its fair merits, but few there are who would 
feel sufficient interest in it to state their views 
openly and without fear or favour, risking 
possibly not a little odium in _ adverse 
quarters for having initiated the ventilation of 
a subject which, however important in its bear- 
ings upon more than one class of interests, has 
been held by not a few to be a highly incon- 
venient and undesirable subject to discuss in 
this shape. Of course we know that too much 
as well as too little may be said upon any 
subject. 

However, as regards one point of recent 
correspondence,—as to an architect’s right to 
scrutinise sub-contracts made between a general 
and a subordinate contractor for any part of 
the work connected with a contract,—much, of 
course, depends upon the circumstances and the 
standing of the contractor employed. Most 
architects claim the right to closely scrutinise 
everything done in connexion with the erection 
and completion of the buildings they have 
designed, of whose requirements they are the 
best judges, and most experienced contractors 
do not appear to deny this. The commonly 
accepted version of a contractor’s duties under 
his contract is that the work will be carried out 
by competent workmen, under the eyes of 
proper foremen, at daily wages, in his (the 
general contractor’s) direct employ ; and so far 
at least as London custom is concerned, we 
know that this is the ordinary practice of all 
leading contractors. Should an architect find 
any evasion of the conditions, or should he find 
that a sub-contract had been made with some 
subordinate contractor for any of the structural 
portions of the work, entirely foreign to him,— 
in fact, objectionable, and not what he had a 
night to expect,—it would be difficult to say 
that he had not a clear right to interfere and 
insist upon the conditions of the contract being 
fulfilled, which commonly would be covered by 
the clause that “ no part of the work shall be 
sublet,” &c. Of course, when a contractor has 
the confidence of an experienced architect, 
he (the architect) would have not the least 
desire, nor, in fact, would he find it to his 
client’s advantage, to harass the contractor 
about matters of minor detail connected with 
his (the contractor’s) methods of arranging his 
rseraea in his own way, and especially when 

should be no need for such interference ; 
at the same time, it would look like taking a 
one-sided view of an architect’s proper seaitien 
Waray. ae he does, between the contractor 
oe . the client, to see strict Justice done to 
vh,—to say that he has no concern with sub- 
ca entered into between a general and 
ubordinate contractor, because there might 
occur circumstances when he would have much 
= with a arrangements. 
en a8 to whether the frequent insertion, in 
architects’ specifications, of the names of special 
— of merchants, manufacturers, and others, 
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the contractor, who undertakes all the risks, 
and is held to be solely responsible, are ques- 
tions upon which opinion is not altogether one 
way. The object, of course, is to obtain the 
fittest and the best, and certainly the old school 
of architects seemed to have no difficulty in meet- 
ing the case without any special predilections. The 
careful wording of their specifications was with 
them, as is now with such of them as remain, of 
far greater importance to the solidity of their 
buildings, and their general effect, when finished, 
than any sentimental preference for the goods 
of any particular firm of merchants or manu- 
facturers. Of course, these remarks apply to 
the ordinary run of specifications. There are, 
we know, buildings erected in which many of 
the materials, &c., employed are not generally 
known nor commonly used, nor commonly manu- 
factured, and in such cases the special insertion 
of the particular merchants’ or manufacturers’ 
names from whom such are to be obtained 
should be a convenience and a help to con- 
tractors. Before passing on, it may be 
mentioned that an authority has _ said, 
“Ambiguity is the bane of modern speci- 
fications.’ Touching again the question of 
special or separate contracts made between 
architect and specialists, or others, and the 
bearing upon the general contractor and clerk 
of works, it is necessary that both of them 
should be fully acquainted with all the details 
connected with such contracts,—that is, as 
regards what is actually included; whether the 
builder’s work and attendances, &c., have been 
provided for and included in the estimates, or 
the contrary. This necessary information on 
all points should not be given simply orally, as 
is too frequently the case, not even when 
directed by the tip of a fluent tongue, but 
should be fixed in writing. Many specialists 
give little if any specification describing clearly 
and in full detail, for the information of others, 
what they have included in their contracts, and 
not unfrequently are they their own interpreters 
of what they have or have not included, and 
especially does this occur in connexion with 
what is called the “‘ builder’s work”; the general 
contractor, knowing nothing, hesitates, or acts 
upon the word of the clerk of works, who may 
know as little, but, nevertheless, has to arrange 
and look forward. Any settled arrangement 
tending to the avoidance of cross charges, mis- 
understandings, confusion of accounts,—and this 
is really what it comes to,—should be welcome to 
all interests concerned. Here, as in the general 
work, we may not inaptly quote again, * Am- 
biguity is the bane of modern specifications.” 

As regards the practice of the old school of 
architects in their dealings with contractors, 
there is much that may be copied with advantage 
by the new school generally. I am old-fashioned 
and conservative enough to feel the highest re- 
spect for them and their doings. They delighted 
in solid and lasting work; they were, as they 
are, clear about their intentions and precise in 
their instructions, unchangeable, and with a 
high regard for their word, just to all interests, 
economical, but not peddling niggards; and 
these are they who are now, in various ways, 
giving the benefit of their long experience and 
the wisdom bought of it to the newer school 
and with the unselfish object of promoting to 
the extent of their powers the elevation and 
dignity of their profession generally. 

It has been remarked by an able correspondent, 
writing upon the subject of sub-contracts, that 
“itis a difficult matter to bring proof as to the 
amount of profit derivable from any branch of 
the building trade.” To my mind, this is true, 
and it rather amusingly reminds one of the 
tortures described by the experienced in con- 
nexion with the mystic word “‘ prime-cost”’ ; it 
is capable of an elastic interpretation according 
to circumstances, and many astute brains have 
been before now puzzled over it, and it has 
not unfrequently been found to contain within 
itself a considerable element of profit. It need 
not be said that the “‘ prime-cost,” as under- 
stood by all leading architects and contractors, 
is that which represents the net cost of the 
labour and materials, &c., without any further 
additions whatever; it is then susceptible of 
taking its legitimate and fair profit. 

Before concluding, and although not quite 
pertinent to the object of this discussion, it may 
be stated that much soreness has occurred 
before now by what may be called an anomalous 
practice, stated to be not so rare as it should 
be, viz., contractors of standing and repute 
being invited ‘to tender for works in competi- 
tion with others not of equal standing, and 











doing what may be termed a cheap class of 
work. The former, as is the custom, do not 
know the names of other competitors ; in result 
one of the latter usually gets the contract, and 
the former would not have wasted time and 
money in working up tenders, but they would 
have declined had they known beforehand with 
whom they were classed in competition. The 
public should understand that it is not with 
building affairs as with many of the other con- 
cerns of life; the apparent saving of 5 per cent. 
in a contract may, as it has in very many 
instances before now, prove a 10 per cent. 
loss. 








RAILWAY AND DOCK CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. JAMES BrRuNLEEs, F.R.S., President of 
the Mechanical Science section of the British 
Association, in the course of his address at 
Southport last week, said he proposed to offer 
some brief remarks, as far as possible free from 
technical language, on a subject familiar to his 
own mind and within his own experience during 
a period approaching half a century, namely, 
“The growth of mechanical appliances for the 
construction and working of railways and docks.” 
Railways of the present time, he said, were in 
principle what they were at the outset, but 
they differed greatly in detail. From the 
opening of the first railway to the present day 
was only a period of about sixty years, and in 
that short time Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Continent of Europe, America (North and 
South), India, Australia, and Africa had been 
pretty well supplied with railway lines, more 
and more perfect in construction, and in a 
degree more or less suitable to the needs of 
their populations. About thirty years ago, 
when the traffic on railways had been very largely 
developed, the parts of the permanent way 
which had at first been thought likely to be the 
most enduring, the rails themselves, were found 
to be more rapidly worn away than was expected. 
Efforts were made to harden the surface of the 
rails, and a plan was introduced by Mr. Dodds 
for this purpose. The plating of rails with a 
steel surface was probably begun about 1854. 
It was not till about eight or ten years later 
that rails were made entirely of steel. Now, 
owing to improvements in the manufacture of 
steel rails, they can be produced as easily and 
as cheaply as iron rails. It was observed in 
1876 that if, in order fully to realise the effect 
of the enduring quality of steel rails, you take 
a given section of the busiest portion of one of 
our leading railways, over which upwards of 
7,000,000 tons of live and dead weight pass 
annually, you would find that the life of a steel 
rail on that portion of the line would be forty- 
two years if the traffic remained the same. 
This would reduce the cost of maintaining the 
permanent way of railways from 2101. to 106l. 
per mile. When you consider that such a 
saving on a system of 500 miles, which at 
25,0001. a mile costs 12,500,0001/., is 52,0001. a 
year, or about 4 per cent. of the cost of the 
railway, you will see that, besides some increase 
of dividend to shareholders, no inconsiderable 
sum may be, and has been, devoted by the 
railway systems of Great Britain to the comfort 
of travellers out of the saving effected by the 
introduction of steel rails. After referring to 
various improvements and inventions, Mr. 
Brunlees said that, with the present apparatus 
for signalling, the number of trains that may be 
worked on a line of railway with perfect safety 
is enormous, and may be said to have reduced 
the element of human fallibility to as low a 
point as human ingenuity is capable of com- 
passing. The subject of brake power is one to 
which very great attention has been given, both 
in this country and abroad, and certainly, next 
to the condition of the permanent way and the 
efficiency of the signalling apparatus, perhaps 
nothing in connexion with railways is of greater 
importance. In principle it may be taken to be 
admitted that the engine-driver should control 
the brake, that it should be applied to every 
wheel of the train, and that in certain cases the 
brake should apply itself to the wheels. All 
recent efforts for the improvement of brakes 
appear to have been devoted to making the 
action of the brakes automatic, and to in- 
creasing the rapidity with which they can be 
applied. Whereas trains which, thirty years 
ago, weighed on the average thirty tons, with 
engines of the same weight, running at thirty- 
five miles an hour, could scarcely be brought 
to a stand in a distance of about 800 yards 
or 1,000 yards, now trains of twice or three 
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times that weight, and running at a much 
higher speed, can be brought to absolute 
rest in twenty or thirty seconds, and within 
a distance of from 300 yards to 400 yards. 
In the construction of railways and docks, one 
of the most extensive and tedious operations is 
the excavation of the soil. In England the 
cutting of numerous canals had trained a large 
body of men to special fitness for the execution 
of such work, which they performed with a 
manual dexterity and amount of muscular 
power which have made the British navvy a 
special force in the execution of great public 
works. Where labour was coimparatively 
scarce and inefficient, as, for instance, in 
America, efforts were made at an early period 
to supplement, and, if possible, supersede 
such manual labour by mechanical contrivances. 
In the construction of a railway or dock, a 
large amount of pile-driving is frequently 
necessary, and the manner of sinking piles 
has been much considered by engineers, for the 
purpose of obtaining rapidity and economy in 
executing their works. For some purposes, 
where piles were formerly used, cylinders are 
now sunk, and the manner of sinking them and 
their form and material have been much 
studied. For fine sands, such as were met with 
in piling for the Morecambe Bay viaducts, and 
the promenade pier in this town, I used a disc- 
pile, lowered into the sand by its own weight 
as fast as the sand was removed from under 
the disc by a jet of water forced through a tube 
opening at the foot of the pile,—a plan which 
has been applied by others elsewhere, and 
notably at Calais harbour - works recently, 
where a considerable saving has been effected 
by its use in sinking piles for the repair of the 
western jetty. For hard gravel, shale, or soft 
rock, such as is met with in the Mersey, I 
adopted a corkscrew form. Abroad, notably in 
Brazil, where the deposits are mostly alluvial, 
the ordinary bladed screw-pile was used in one 
case for a bridge of ten spans, in 35 ft. to 40 ft. 
of water, with perfect success. A great revolu- 
tion in driving timber piles was effected by Mr. 
Nasmyth, who adopted the principle of his 
steam-hammer to the purpose. The Nasmyth 
pile-driver was first employed at an extension 
of the Devonport Docks, where a very large 
number of piles had to be used. At the first 
trial it did in four minutes and a half the work 
which by manual labour could only be done in 
twelve hours, and was perfectly successful from 
the first moment of trial. Iron cylinders for 
foundations were first used by Mr. Redman, 
on the Thames, at Gravesend, for the con- 
struction of the Terrace Pier in 1842, and 
they have since been largely employed all 
over the world. Several mechanical contri- 
vances, more or less perfect in their operation, 
have been used for removing the soil inside the 
cylinders, to assist in lowering them into place. 
Mr. Milroy, Mr. Bradford Leslie, and others, 
have designed and used these mechanical 
aids with much snecess. There has been some 
controversy as to the relative advantage of 
caissons and gates for closing the entrance to 
docks. ‘I'he former seem to be in favour in the 
Government docks; and at the Portsmouth 
Dockyard extension caissons were exclusively 
employed. Where a road has to be provided 
for, probably a caisson is not more expensive 
than a pair of gates and a swing-bridge ; but it 
cannot be so easy or so quick to handle, 
especially since the introduction of hydraulic 
machinery for opening and closing dock gates. 
One of the most important operations in 
connexion with shipping is the repairing, clean- 
ing, and painting of ships. For this purpose 
graving-docks, from which the water. was 
removed after the vessel had entered, were and 
continue to be mostly employed. But during 
the lifting of the tubes of the Britannia Bridge 
into place with what were then called hydraulic 
presses, it occurred to Mr. Edwin Clark that 
similar means might be used to lift a vessel out 
of the water and place it in a position to be 
dealt with similarly to a construction on dry 
land. Floating docks consisting of pontoons 
which lifted the vessel out of the water have 
been used in this country, and more extensively 
in America, for this purpose; and at St. Fran- 
cisco and Philadelphia a dock was constructed 
of pontoons in sections called “camels,” any 
number of which might be used, according to 
the size of the vessel to be docked. Mr. Clark’s 
plan is quite different from these. His hydraulic 
dock consists of a number of columns arranged 
in two parallel rows, in which columns are 





placed the hydraulic lifting power. Between 


these two rows of columns extends a frame or 
cradle, over which the ship is drawn in the 
water. When the ship is in position the 
hydraulic lifts are set to work, and they raise 
the cradle first to the bottom of the ship, which, 
being properly secured, is then lifted with the 
cradle clear of the water. There is no difficulty 
whatever in the management of this form of 
dock, and it has been perfectly successful, its 
chief recommendation being that any area of 
shallow water can be made available for dock- 
ing large vessels, and that it is especially 
valuable in tideless seas. Amony the many 
mechanical appliances for saving labour on 
railways and docks, the machinery for shipping 
coal is remarkable. The bulk, weight, and low 
price of coal render every item of saving in 
transport relatively important. It is com- 
mercially important also that the coal in the 
different stages of transport from the pit to the 
distant consumer should be broken as little as 
possible, and a good deal of attention has been 
given to contrivances to secure these ends. A 
great variety of hydraulic machiuery has been 
designed by Sir William Armstrong for coal- 
loading, as it is largely employed at New- 
port Docks and elsewhere. Many different 
kinds of labour-saving machinery for dock 
and railway work in loading and unload- 
ing have been invented during the last 
fifty years, and have had a most important 
influence on the development of railway and 
steamship transport. Without such machinery 
it would be impossible that the present enor- 
mous commerce of the country could be carried 
on. Much of the work which was done by the 
steam crane is now done by the hydraulic crane, 
the first example of which, in a stationary form, 
was applied by Sir William Armstrong upon 
Newcastle Quay in 1846, speedily followed by 
hydraulic cranes and hoists at the Albert Dock, 
Liverpool. They were first applied to railway 
purposes at the Newcastle station of what is 
now the North-Eastern system, in 1848; and 
Mr. Brunel used hydraulic power three years 
later not only for cranes, but for the movement 
of turntables, traversers, and capstans for haul- 
ing wagons at the Paddington station of the 
Great Western Railway; and now not only 
stationary, but portable, hydraulic machinery is 
employed at most of the more important goods 
depots throughout the kingdom. Hydraulic 
machinery has also been largely employed for 
opening and closing dock gates and sluices, and 
for warping ships through the locks. The 
working of railways by electricity has not 
advanced further than to justify merely a brief 
reference to it in this paper as among the 
possibilities, perhaps the probabilities, of the 
not distant future. A line of a mile and a half 
of tramway has been working successfully at 
Berlin for over two years without hitch or 
accident of any kind. A line of narrow-gauge 
railway is constructed from Portrush, the ter- 
minus of the Belfast and Northern Counties 
Railway, to Bush Mills, in the Bush Valley, a 
distance of six miles, which is now partially 
worked by electricity, and is to be wholly so 
worked as soon as the necessary plant is com- 
pleted. As the generating power is that of the 
abundant streams of the neighbourhood, it will 
be economical; and if success should crown this 
practical experiment, it may lead to important 
results in regard to the employment of elec- 
tricity under similar circumstances as a locomo- 
tive power. 








PURE GEOMETRY. 


THIs was the subject of the opening address 
given by Prof. Olaus Henrici, F.R.S., as pre- 
sident of the Mathematical and Physical Science 
Section of the British Association Congress at 
Southport. He said that pure geometry seemed 
to him to be of the greatest educational value, 
and almost indispensable in many applications ; 
but it had scarcely ever been introduced at 
Cambridge, the centre of mathematics and 
mathematical education inEngland. In England 
pure geometry was almost unknown, excepting 
in the elements as contained in Euclid and in 
the old-fashioned geometrical conics. The 
modern methods of synthetic projective geo- 
metry, as developed on the Continent, have 
never become generally known here. The Pro- 
fessor continued :—It is easy to see how the 
neglect complained of has come to pass. In 
England, when mathematics, after having lain 
dormant for about a century, began to revive, 
the first necessity was to become acquainted 
with the enormous amount of work meanwhile 
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done on the Continent. This acquaintance wag 
made through France, at that time nearly gj 
the standard works being in the French |ap. 
guage, which was at the same time the lan 

best known to English students. The subject 
principally taken up were the calculus and itg 
application to mechanics; and I believe I am 
not far wrong when I say that the wonderfy} 
writings of Lagrange, with their extraording 
analytical elegance, had the greatest influence. 
but in his works anything geometrical was 
studiously avoided. Lagrange prided himself 
that there was no figure in his “ Mécanique 
Analytique.”’ The best analytical methods of 
the Continent were thus introduced jnto 
England, rapidly assimilated and made the 
foundation of new theories, so that the mathe. 
matical activity in this country is now at least 
as great as it has ever been anywhere. But 
whilst analysis, algebra, and with it analytical 
geometry, made rapid progress, pure geometry 
was not equally fortunate. Here the hold 
which Euclid had long obtained, strengthened, 
no doubt, by Newton’s example, prevented any 
change in the methods of teaching. Most of all, 
perhaps, solid geometry has suffered, because 
Euclid’s treatment of it is scanty, and it seems 
almost incredible that a great part of it,—the 
mensuration of areas of simple curved surfaces 
and of volumes of simple solids,—is not included 
in ordinary school teaching. The subject is, 
possibly, mentioned in arithmetic, where, under 
the name cof mensuration, a number of rules are 
given. But the justification of these rules igs 
not supplied, except to the student who reaches 
the application of the integral calculus; and 
what is almost worse is that the general rela- 
tions of points, lines, and planes in space is 
scarcely touched upon, instead of being fully 
impressed on the student’s mind. The methods 
for doing this have long been developed in the 
new geometry which originated in France with 
Monge. But these have never been thoroughly 
introduced. Works written in the German 
language naturally received even less attention. 
But it was in Germany, at the beginning of the 
second quarter of this century, that geometry 
received at the hands of several masters an 
impulse which put the subject on an entirely 
new footing. As far as the progress of science 
is concerned, this neglect of pure geometry in 
England has been of little consequence,— 
perhaps it has rather been a gain. For science 
itself, it is often an advantage that a centre of 
learning becomes one-sided, neglects many 
parts in order to concentrate all its energy on 
some particular points and make rapid pro- 
gress in the directions in which these lie. At 
present, when mathematics flourishes as never 
before, when almost every nation, however 
small, has its eminent mathematician, there 
are 80 many such centres that what is neglected 
at one place is pretty surely taken up and 
advanced at another. But what may suffer if 
one side of a science is not cultivated in 4 
country is the industry which would havo 
gained by its applications. In considering the 
teaching of any mathematical or other scien- 
tific subject, we cannot at the present time 
neglect the wants of the ever-increasing class 
of men who require what has been called 
technical education. Among these, the large 
number who want mathematics at all require 
geometry much more than algebra and analysis, 
and geometry as applied to drawing and mensu- 
ration. This want has been supplied by the 
numerous science classes spread over the 
country, with their headquarters at the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington, 
whose examinations,— now, however, put 1 
competition with those- of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, and others,—have pretty 
much guided and regulated the teaching. 
great deal of good has thus been done, but 
there is still much room for improvement. The 
teaching of geometry especially, as judged by 
the text-books which have come before me, 
is somewhat deplorable. And this is so, princl 
pally, because the spirit of Euclid and the 
methods of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, 
rather than the fundamentally different ideas 
and methods of modern geometry, still rule 
supreme; though the latter have had their 
origin partly in technical wants. It 1s = 
factory to learn that an association has recently 
been formed, under the presidency of Pro 
fessor Huxley, “to effect the general advance: 
ment of the profession of ecience -— < 
teaching by securing improvements 
schemes Te and the establishment of 
satisfactory relations between teachers and the 
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Science and Art Department, the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, and other public 
authorities.” The good wishes of all who have 
the cause of sound education at heart must go 
with such an undertaking, one of the principal 
aims of which seems to be to save teaching 
from being any longer enslaved by examinations, 
and to promote greater accord between the 
{eacher and the examiner. In considering the 
merits of Euclid as a text-book, it is desirable 
to distinguish clearly between the general edu- 
cational value of its teaching and the gain of 
geometrical knowledge. It is with the latter 
chiefly that I am concerned, whilst it is, of 
course, through the former that Euclid has got 
go firm a hold at all schools; and to the great 
majority of boys this is undoubtedly of most 
importance, and no reform would have the 
slightest chance of becoming generally intro- 
duced which neglects this. But improvement 
in both directions may well go together, and the 
logical reasoning employed in Euclid would 
gain to many boys much, both in clearness and 
interest, if the subject-matter reasoned about 
became in itself better understood. Probably 
a great deal could be done by introducing some 
of the elements of logic into the teaching of 
language. I have been assured by an eminent 
scholar that the laws of forming a sentence,— 
the fact that a sentence in its simplest form 
consists of subject, object, and copula,—was not 
explained in English schools. If this gram- 
matical part of logic were properly treated of in 
connexion with language, and if at the same 
time acquaintance with geometrial objects, 
particularly through the medium of geometrical 
drawing and the many methods used in the 
Kinder-Gartens, were more secured, then a 
systematic course of geometry would become 
both easier and more useful. There is very 
little of the influence of modern ideas to be 
found in the different syllabuses which have 
been published. Even in the one- headed 
“Modern Geometry ”’ there is nothing of the 
genius of modern thought. The subject-matter 
is partly taken from modern geometry, but for 
modern methods one looks in vain. In the 
geometrical conics, too, one would like to see 
Steiner’s generation of conics, but of these 
there is no trace. Nevertheless, it is satisfac- 
tory to see that the use of the syllabus on 
plane geometry has spread pretty widely, and 
it is to be hoped that it will continue to do 
so. A thorough reform in the direction indi- 
cated will be a difficult task, and it will per- 
haps be a long time before it is possible. At 
present it has not even been settled which 
series of axioms will ultimately be adopted. 
Professor Cayley highly commended the ad- 
dress, and said there could be no possible 
harm to any person intending to go through a 
course of modern geometry to have studied 
Euclid,—not only the ordinary course of the 
first four books, but also the fifth book, the 


omission of which he had always deeply 
regretted. 








SANITARY CONGRESS AND EXHIBITION 
IN GLASGOW. 


THE annual congress of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute commenced in Glasgow on Tuesday, when 
the President, Prof. G. M. Humphry, M.D., 
F.R.S., delivered an address, remarking that 
by the Providential or natural law of the asso- 
ciation of the physical with the other qualities 
was worked out the predominance of the best. 
In the great struggle of nations the best won, 
because goodness was the associate of strength 
and healthfulness. The maintenance of the 
Sanitary condition of a people was a necessity 
to the maintenance of a high: position among 
others. This became yearly more and more the 
case, a8 increasing civilisation made us in- 
creasingly dependent upon sanitary regulations, 
and determined more clearly what those regu- 
lations should be. It was thus that civilisation 
met and counteracted her own evils. The 
clustering of people in masses together pro- 
moted in various ways the liability to disease, 
while growing intelligence and rapidly-advan- 
“ng Science pointed out the means of prevent- 
ae and arresting it. As prevention was better 
; an cure, so the science which promoted the 
a was better than that which attempted 
; 6 latter. To this the members of his pro- 
ession were fully alive, and though their 
pecuniary gains were won by their efforts to 


cure disease, it was their constant and unselfish 
aim to trace out and stamp 


ase; and it was their 


out every source of 
desire and practice 








to take an active part in every movement 
which had for its object the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of our people. Well would it 
be for our country when increased opportunity 
was given to the members of his profession, in 
Parliament and out of Parliament, of making a 
deeper impression on the convictions of our 
country. One result that might be anticipated 
from such an influence would ere long be the 
institution of a sanitary department in the 
Legislature, distinct from the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and under the direction of a 
Minister of Sanitary Affairs. He could scarcely 
conceive anything more likely than that to con- 
duce to the well-being of our people, and their 
success in everything they undertook, whether 
it were literary, scientific, commercial, or mili- 
tary. Such an office, extending its administra- 
tion to the sanitary condition of cattle would do 
much to promote agriculture, and to reduce the 
price and improve the quality of animal food. 
It would find a further scope for action in con- 
sidering and checking the diseases to which our 
various food-producing plants became more 
liable as they were more highly cultivated, and 
which, in many parts of the globe, were pro- 
ducing great devastation and pecuniary loss, 
with accompanying distress and injury to the 
peoples. Under such a sanitary office the 
department of the Registrar-General would 
properly be placed. The Ordnance and Geo- 
logical Surveys and the Meteorological Office 
should be in connexion with it. 

In connexion with the congress, an exhibition 
of sanitary appliances and materials has been 
opened in Burnbank Drill-hall. In Class I. the 
Silicate Paint Company show their well-known 
decorative materials, including the Charlton 
Duresco. All the products shown by the com- 
pany are asserted to be non-poisonous, and it is 
claimed for the Charlton white that itis ‘‘ a pig- 
ment superior to white lead in its covering pro- 
perties, purer in colour, and of equal lasting 
power.” Messrs. M‘Culloch & Gow, of Glasgow, 
exhibit a screen which gained the “ Charlton 
Prize,” given by the Silicate Paint Company. 
This screen is executed in Duresco. Close 
beside this, Messrs. J. Orr & Co., of Wellington- 
street, Glasgow, have fitted up a very pretty 
stand to show the uses to which Lincrusta 
Walton may be applied. This is a decorative 
material the sanitary advantages of which have 
been previously pointed out by us. Opposite to 
this stand is a specimen of the work which can 
be done expeditiously and securely by the 
Pennycook Patent Glazing and Engineering 
Company. Messrs. Bradford & Co. have for- 
warded some of their well-known Vowel wash- 
ing machines. Messrs. Griffith, Berdoe, & Co. 
(Limited), of Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, 
are exhibitors of their excellent non-poisonous 
white paint, which they claim to have more 
body than any other similar product. They 
have also an enamel paint, and a good speci- 
men of the capabilities of this material is 
seen on the stand. A washable distemper, 
similar in character to Duresco, is also 
shown by this firm, who, besides, exhibit 
varnishes and colours of all kinds. A new pro- 
duct is their petrifying liquid for damp walls. 
They claim that it enters and thoroughly closes 
the pores of the damp plaster, becomes of the 
hardness of stone, and prevents decay. A short 
distance from this is the exhibit of the 
Albissima Paint Company (Limited). This is 
a non-poisonous white paint. The manufac- 
turers claim for it great purity, and that it will 
retain its colour under any conditions of atmo- 
sphere. Mr. T. J. Syer shows his patent vices; 
and the Scottish Asbestos Company have a large 
stand filled with their material. Messrs. 
Woollams & Co., of London, have neutly 
arranged a large and varied assortment of 
paperhangings, all free from arsenic; and in 
another corner the Drummond Patent Glazing 
Company, a few yards off, have erected a glass 
house, showing how their system is carried out. 
Another stall which will attract some attention 
is that of the Aluminium Crown Metal Company 
(Limited). 
shows a selection of marbled designs, both 
useful and ornamental, manufactured from 
ironstone slags, and as the same pattern cannot 
be repeated the variety is almost infinite. 

Class II., the exhibits in which are ranged 
round the walls of the eastern half of the hall, 
embraces all articles connected with sewerage 
and water supply. This is a very large section. 
A great number of manufacturers of baths and 
other sanitary appliances have entered this 
section, so that the merits of the various 
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systems submitted can be fairly examined: 
Almost close to the entrance Messrs. Shanks & 
Co., of Barrhead, have a large collection. The 
most noticeable feature is a peculiarly-shaped 
bath, which is said to possess numerous advan- 
tages over any of these fitted up in the ordi- 
nary way. The same firm show lavatories in 
which the waste-pipe, the overflow-pipe, the 
basin, and the table-top are all made of one 
solid piece of earthenware. Mr. R. R. M‘Kee, 
Kirkcaldy, shows his patent drain - flushing 
apparatus, which is reported to have been tried 
with success in that town. The apparatus, which 
is automatic, can be so regulated that it will 
flush the sewer at given intervals, and is 
of especial use where the gradients are flat. 
Mr. John Hall, Stourbridge, exhibits a bath for 
which no casing is required. Messrs. J. & M. 
Craig, Kilmarnock, show white enamelled sinks 
and enamelled bricks, and Buchan’s patent 
sanitary appliances; and Mr. James Binnie, 
Gartcosh, has in his stand specimens of articles 
manufactured of fire-clay. Messrs. Joseph 
Cliff & Sons, Wortley, Leeds, exhibit their 
imperial porcelain baths, which are moulded 
and glazed in one piece, and are said to be much 
lighter than others; but the special feature of 
the stall is a fine array of enamelled bricks 
in various colours. The principal exhibits on 
the stand of Messrs. Walter Neilson & Co., of 
Paisley, are the commode and the wash-basin 
intended to be fitted up in Indian railway 
carriages. A very unpretentious, yet effective, 
self-setting close and open fire range for country 
use is also seen on this stand, besides a gully 
with basket sewer-gas trap. Messrs. J. & R. 
Howie, Kilmarnock, show a variety of fire-clay 
goods, and Messrs. J. & W. Kirkwood, of Leith, 
have forwarded a zinc bath. Mr. W. B. Morrison, 
of Eglinton-street, shows a varied collec- 
tion of enamelled tiles by Messrs. Wedgwood. 
On the same stand are shown several 
improved systems for flushing water-closets. 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth, have 
forwarded numerous specimens of the articles 
manufactured by them, both in metal and stone- 
ware, for the fitting up of baths and lavatories. 
Several of their newest inventions are shown in 
operation, and their display of fire-clay goods, 
composed of pipes and connexions of every con- 
ceivable kind for sanitary purposes, is a most 
instructive one. Messrs. W. Moyes & Sons, 
Pollokshields, exhibit what is claimed to be a 
new kind of flush-out closet, with improved 
cistern connexions. Mr. James Stewart, sen., 
Glasgow, shows a number of traps and syphon 
pipes. His principal exhibit, however, is one of 
Mr. Rogers Field’s flushing tanks. Almost 
alongside is the stand of Mr. John Fairbairn, of 
Edinburgh, who exhibits a double trap for pre- 
venting contaminated air or sewer gas from 
being forced into the house. Messrs. Muir, 
Ewing, & Co., Glasgow, show two marble-lined 
concrete baths. Mr. C. G. Roberts, of Collard, 
Haslemere, exhibits a patent automatic rain 
separator. It is self-acting, and is said to direct 
into a water-pipe the first portion of the rainfall 
that washes the roof of the building, and then, 
after the rain has fallen for a certain time, the 
separator cants, and turns the pure water into 
the storage tank. Close beside this are two 
stands containing earth-closets. Mr. Robert 
R. Heap, of Manchester, shows closets of 
various descriptions, but all are on the same 
principle. In these the earth requires to be 
dried or prepared, and their action is entirely 
automatic. The British Sanitary Company 
have also a specimen of their closets on view. 
Mr. T. C. Messenger’s closet is fitted with a 
patent valve arrangement, which gives a uni- 
form measured quantity of water at each flush, 
and thus prevents waste where the supply is 
limited. Mr. Wm. Ross, St. Vincent-street, 
Glasgow, shows an ingenious apparatus for 
regulating the supply of water to closets, and 
preventing waste. Mr. W. P. Buchan exhibits 
on the adjoining stand the “ Carmichael ’’ wash- 
down water-closet, with a powerful flushing 
apparatus. 

A very large amount of floor-space has been 
allotted to the manufacturers of apparatus for 
cooking and heating, and the best known 
makers of this class of goods are represented. 
The stand of the Carron Company is in the 
large hall, close to the entrance, and its main 
feature is a large cooking-range in operation. 
Messrs. Walker, Turnbull, & Co., of Falkirk, 
have also a large stand of cooking- ranges, 
stoves, and grates of various kinds on view. 
At the western end of the hall Messrs. Andrew 
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non”? open and close cooking-range, which can, 
by a couple of simple actions, be changed. from 
the one to the other. On the adjoining stand 
Portway’s “‘tortoise”’ slow-combustion stoves, 
manufactured by Messrs. Hydes &- Wingfield, 
Sheffield, are shown. Messrs. Wm. M‘Geoch & 
Co., Glasgow, show a number of grates and 
cooking-ranges, and Mr. Osbert Henderson has 
sent in a selection of grates, stoves, water- 
filters, lamps, and various useful household 
articles. Inthe temporary wing to the north of 
the hall, heating apparatus of various makes are 
exhibited. Messrs. J. L. Bacon & Co. have a 
good display in this section. The “ Adams” 
Patent Gas Heating and Stove Company show 
a large selection of their manufactures. Messrs. 
Waddell & Main, of Glasgow, show a series of 
ranges and stoves of various kinds, and Messrs. 
A. Brown & Company’s patent gas-governors 
will be found on the adjoining stand. Mr. 
James Keith has a large stand filled with 
different kinds of heating - apparatus for 
houses, halls, or greenhouses, a hot-water coil- 
table, and hydraulic appliances. Mr. James 
Carrick’s air-warming glass-enclosed grate is 
shown in the western wing. This grate does 
away with any blowdown of smoke or dust, 
the air is warmed by the use of a large metal 
surface in the form of a case which receives the 
radiant heat of the fire only, and the room is 
ventilated by means of a shaft, which, carried 
up to the ceiling, takes away all foulair. The 
Wilson Engineering Company exhibit a large 
selection of their open and close ranges and 
cooking apparatus. Mr. Thomas Fraser, of 
Aberdeen, has a collection of corrugated linings 
for vents on view, with a working model of a 
grate for the abatement of smoke and economy 
in working. Messrs. Mecham exhibit in the 
western wing their patent turning gear for 
managing the cowls of stokeholes and venti- 
lators, and adjoining it is a patent mechanical 
stoking apparatus, exhibited by Mr. George 
Sinclair, of Leith. Messrs. White & Bradford, 
Bo'ness, show a cooking-range with revolving 
fires for consuming smoke, and other improve- 
ments. 

There is, it is perhaps unnecessary to say, a 
large display of ventilators. Messrs. J. M. 
Lamb & Co., of London, show the “ Triumph ”’ 
ventilator in all sizes, from that devised for 
the smoking compartments of railway carriages 
to the larger enes for churches and other build- 
ings. Ventilators made on the same principle 
for sewers and soil-pipes are alsoshown. Messrs. 
Hill & Hey, Halifax, show their excelsior syphon 
and outcast ventilators of different makes, and 
the Alolus Water Spray Company, of London, 
have on view some contrivances for ensuring 
ventilation. Among the other firms repre- 
sented are Messrs. H. W. Cooper & Co., 
J. E. Ellison, Leeds, and W. P. Buchan. 
Messrs. W. & R. Leggott, Bradford, show 
their patent opener for skylights, ventilators, 
and fanlights; and Messrs. J. M‘Haffie & Co., 
of Glasgow, exhibit Munn’s patent exhaust- 
ventilator. Messrs. Kite also show some of 
their successful ventilators. 








THE VESTIBULE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION OF 
MUNICH. 


WHEN, in 1879, the artists of the Bavarian 
capital invited the world of art to send their 
productions to the International Art Exhibition 
of that year, they promised to repeat the under- 
taking, for the third time in four years. The 
city of art, as Miinchen is rightly called, was 
determined and almost compelled to redeem its 
pledged word, notwithstanding many and various 
vicissitudes. Invitations were consequently 
sent out once more to all countries of the 
globe. The call of the South German capital, 
renowned in art, was not in vain. The re- 
sponses were far more numerous and valuable 
than even the most sanguine expectations of 
the organisers of the exhibition could have 
hoped for. The wide space of the Crystal 
Palace at Miinchen contains, at the present 
time, a large proportion of the best works which 
the last decade has seen created in the art 
workshops of the civilised world. 

The time did not seem at first favourable to 
the project of the Miinchen artists. Having 
nobody to rely on but themselves, they per- 
ceived, wherever their eyes were turned, pre- 
parations for exhibitions in contemplation or 
in course of execution, which naturally would 
divert attention and interest from the Bavarian 





undertaking. But the Miincheners would keep to 
all they had promised, and, once more confiding 
to the charm and good repute of a name, they 
resolutely set to work. The result shows that 
their confidence was not misplaced. More 
splendid and successful than ever in its intrinsic 
value, richer and more fantastic in its outward 
appearance, the Third International Art Exhi- 
bition of Miinchen was able to open its doors 
to the public on the 1st of July last. 

The vestibule of the building, of which we 
give a view in this week’s Builder, is in keeping 
with the whole character of the exhibition. On 
entering the building, the visitor finds himself 
in a richly adorned hall supported by columns, 
and facing a luxuriant garden laid out in the 
rococo style. Three portals, connected by 
shrubberies, form, in a wide semicircle, the 
vestibule of the exhibition. The centre of the 
whole is formed by a huge and picturesque 
rock, from the summit of which water descends 
into basins at its foot. It is surmounted by a 
slender obelisk adorned with antlers and sur- 
rounded by shrubs. Statuary seems to spring 
from the rock. A winged genius extends the 
ermine protectingly over the life-sized bronzed 
relief portrait of King Ludwig II. of Bavaria, 
the patron of the exhibition; the end of the 
ermine being partly supported by a winged boy. 
The water, caught in its fall by shell-like basins, 
descends upon a basis formed of broken rocks 
and covered with verdure, and surrounded by 
picturesque groups of high firs, palms, and 
other tropical trees. From the background 
steps lead up to a terrace-like elevation, the 
parapet of which is guarded by a sphinx bearing 
fruit. Thence a good view is obtained over 
a charming scene. The central rock garden is 
surrounded by green hedges, in the numerous 
niches of which statuary has been placed. 
Three monumental portals, the pediments of 
which contain trophies, and towered over by 
trees and shrubs, lead, instead of into the shady 
grounds of a leafy park, into the solemn quiet 
of rooms full of art treasures. 

Such is the vestibule of the Miinchen Art 
Exhibition. The effect is both festive and 
cheering, pleasant and stirring, and the artists 
who designed the whole well deserve the 
praises bestowed upon them for their work. 
They are Herren Rudolf Seitz and Professor 
Friedrich Thiersch, both of Miinchen. 








THE MAXIMILIAN-STRASSE AT 
AUGSBURG. 
(GERMAN RENAISSANCE.) 


It is said inGermany that “ what Nuremberg 
is to Gothic architecture, Augsburg is to Renais- 
sance,’ and it must certainly be allowed that 
no city in Central Germany exhibits more nume- 
rous and valuable examples of the latter style 
of architecture than does this noble old Imperial 
city. The “ Maximilian-strasse,’ of which we 
give a view, almost bi-sects the town; it is 
nearly a mile in length, very wide, and bordered 
on either side by lofty gabled houses, exhibiting 
in the form of their gables and elaborate detail 
every variety of Renaissance architecture from 
the earliest, intermixed with much Gothic feel- 
ing and treatment, down to the latest and 
wildest extravagances of the so-called “ pigtail 
style.” The earlier houses are rather plain in 
design, with simple straight-sided gables, the 
architectural ornament being chiefly confined 
to the projecting bow-windows, doorways, and 
string-courses, which are generally of stone, 
whereas the surfaces of the walls are of brick, 
covered with plaster, which has in all cases 
been adorned with paintings in fresco or dis- 
temper. The two houses forming the extreme 
right and left of our view are excellent examples, 
that to the left retaining nearly all its original- 
coloured decoration. This house belonged 
formerly to the Weber family, and was evidently 
painted by artists possessed of a superior 
amount of skill to those who generally devoted 
their labours to this kind of art. The two 
other very elaborate gables on the left, though 
highly picturesque, show a later and less pure 
development of the style, and here we see the 
scroll gables, key-hole-shaped windows, curved 
pediments, and other signs of the decay of 
architectural taste. The vast brick gable, 
flanked by octagonal dome-capped towers, is that 
of the town-hall, or Rathhaus,—a really noble 
example of civic architecture, and, though 
dating from the years 1617-1629, very free 
from the wildness and eccentricity of the late 
German Renaissance. The architect of this 





building was Elias Holl, a native of Augs- 
burg, who excelled not only in architecture but 
also as a worker in metals. Many of the orna. 
ments of the noble gable are of bronze, and are 
supposed to have been modelled by him. The 
three upper stories of the Rathhaus are occy. 
pied by one enormous room called the Golden 
Chamber. It is 110 ft. long, nearly 60 ft. wide 
and about 50 ft. high. The lofty tower neat 
the Rathhaus is in reality the tower of the 
church of St. Peter, but is used ag the 
watch-tower of the town. Ii is said to be 350 ft. 
high, and is constructed of brick, which wag 
originally covered with plaster, and, like the 
houses, decorated with painting. The church 
itself dates from the fifteenth century, but 
has been thoroughly modernised during the 
eighteenth century, and really containg 
nothing of interest except a few fragments 
of rather good Renaissance stained glass. The 
fountain in the foreground of our view is called 
the ‘‘ Mercurius-brunnen,” and is adorned with 
a statue of Mercury in bronze, by Adrian de 
Vries, executed in the year 1599. The street 
contains two other fountains, the “ Augustus- 
brunnen,’ by Hubert Gerhard, 1590, and the 
‘“* Hercules-brunnen,”’ by Adrian de Vries, 

The mode of decoration adopted by the earlier 
Renaissance builders at Augsburg seems to 
offer several suggestions to the architects of 
our own time, and it is well worthy of con- 
sideration whether we might not adorn the flat 
plaster surfaces of our London houses with some 
species of coloured decoration. Many firms in 
London spend thousands of pounds every year 
in advertisements. Might not the outside of 
the houses be made artistic advertisements ? 
That advertisements may be made singularly 
ornamental is proved by the Chinese fans and 
umbrellas. We remember once asking a friend 
who had spent many years in the “Celestial 
Empire” to explain the legends upon these, as 
we had supposed from the pictures that they 
were love stories or poems, but to our astonish- 
ment they all turned out to be the most 
bragging and impudent advertisements ! 

It would, of course, be impossible to have 
our houses adorned externally by painting of the 
highest class, but would it not be possible to set 
art students at work on some of our London 
plaster fronts? There is no reason why these 
pictures should not be movable where it is 
thought desirable, though, of course, it would 
be better for them to be painted direct upon the 
walls. Even if they were not wonderful as 
works of art, surely they would be better than 
the everlasting “stone colour,’ mud colour, 
and damson-jam colour, which now disfigure 
the exteriors of our houses. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL, ASYLUM ROAD, 
PECKHAM. 


THis building has been erected at a cost of 
about 1,3801., at the rear of the Clifton Congre- 
gational Church, Asylum-road, Peckham, for the 
purpose of a Sunday-school. It consists of a 
main room, 55 ft. long and 32 ft. wide, with 
open roof of pitch-pine, and lighted by six 
dormers and windows at both ends. There are 
two small class-rooms divided from, but opening 
into, the main room; a separate Bible-class room, 
16 ft. by 18 ft.6 in., with bay window; another 
class-room for infants, 22 ft. by 14 ft.; a 
kitchen, and other offices. There are separate 
entrances for boys, girls, and infants. Warming 
is effected by warm water, and ventilation by 
vertical tubes and Boyle’s exhaust ventilators 
on the roof. Externally the building is of red 
brick, Bath stone, and Broseley tiles, and lead 
glazing is used in the windows. Messrs. Pack 
Bros., of Brixton, were the builders; and the 
architect was Mr. J. Wallis Chapman, of 11, 
Sutherland-gardens, Harrow-road. 








Threatened Fallof Houses in Drury-lane. 
Something like a panic was created in Drury- 
lane on Tuesday afternoon by the report that 
several of the houses in that crowded thorough- 
fare were in imminent danger of falling. Four 
houses immediately adjoining a long-vacant but 
recently-excavated site north of the disused 
burial-ground belonging to the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields showed alarming symptoms 
of collapsing. The District Surveyor was com 
municated with, and the necessary precautions 
in the way of shoring-up were at once taken, the 
occupiers being meanwhile removed and the 
traffic of the street stopped. 
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« FURZEBANK,” A HOUSE AT BRIGHTON. 


Ty1s detached house, which has been built for 
Miss Whitehead, of Brighton, and is now almost 
ready for occupation, fronts to The Drive, a 
fine new road which runs from the sea front at 
West Brighton up to and over the Dyke-road, 
and thence down to the Preston Valley. Furze- 
bank occupies & site which is at almost the 
highest point on this road, and it has conse- 
quently fine views of the sea and of the South 
Downs. The architects are Messrs. Clayton & 
Black, of North-street, Brighton. 








sT. JAMES’S CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Tue committee having invited five firms of 
architects to submit designs for a church and 
school (two local firms and three from London), 
the design submitted by Mr. T. Lewis Banks, of 
93, Finsbury-circus, was chosen. The church 
has seats to accommodate 905 persons on the 
ground-floor, and 165 in a small end gallery, 
facing the pulpit. 

The Sunday-school, at the rear of the church, 
has accommodation for 800 children. 

Externally the church assumes the shape of a 
Greek cross, surmounted at the intersection of 
the arms by a large tower fiéche. The few 
internal columns are so disposed that they do 
not obstruct the view of the preacher. 

On the left of the pulpit is the organ-cham- 
ber level with the floor, and the choir in the 
immediate neighbourhood, blending with the 
congregation. 

There are six entrance-doors. In the rear of 
the church are the schools and vestries, and 
ladies’ room. Over the vestries is the ‘‘ church 
parlour’ and ante-room, separated by folding 
doors. Every convenience is attached to all 
these rooms. In the basement is the kitchen, 
with a small lift to take up the things to the 
— hall of the schools, and to the church 

our. | 

The Sunday-school consists of a central hall, 
having class-rooms facing the desk, and a num- 
ber of class-rooms in a gallery on three sides of 
the room. 

There are altogether twenty rooms avail- 
able for Bible-classes,—young men’s and young 
women's,—Dorcas, mothers’ meetings, and other 
societies. 

Under the galleries the divisions for classes 
are formed by curtains. 

The infant school is in a separate building, 
but connected by a short passage with the main 
school. It is found inconvenient to have infant 
tuition within hearing of the classes. 

The church will be heated by Grundy’s hot- 
alr system; the school by Messrs. Emley & 
Walker’s hot water apparatus, heating-cham- 
bers being provided for the purpose at each end 
of the church. 

Pn whole of the buildings are of stone, and 
ork is being carried out by Mr. W. Scott, 


of Newcastle-on-Tyne, M i 
Se ea yne, Mr. Brewis acting as 











OVERTIME. 
“NOTES FROM BIRMINGHAM.” 


_ §1r,—I noticed in your issue of the 15th 
re (p. 364) a letter which, at the close, 
— severely with the question of overtime 
any but fallaciously ; for workmen have 
. ers to consider than unemployed mates,— 
— a concern should bethe home. The wel- 
7 0 — own families will tax their energies ; 
- ~ till this has been secured are others’ 
: rege to be considered. It is to no one’s 
pnw = Overlook his domestic circle, and 
a | © supply of the necessaries of life 
ra ; “et order that some stranger may 
nae Rn when the latter’s need may be 
— = than his. A helping hand should, 
ms i ways be outstretched to the deserving, 
ihe ays with regard to circumstances. A 
: am © poor man’s store comes with as 
te Soe a lordly gift from the coffers of 
a ut for a poor man, out of the 
bs of his heart, to give more than he can 
. S @ piece of folly which those dependent 
pon him surely have to rue. 
5 18 thus with overtime. 
: _ it is the means of obtai 
Ssary to the household, is not to be com- 
, ~_ for the sake of finding work for 
with none to maintain, To give it up 


To surrender it, 
ning many things 


Otherg 











when employment is precarious, and winter 
brings want to one’s own door, is criminal in 
the highest degree. What are the passing 
thanks of a casual mate to the distress of the 
helpmate, and the pinched faces of the little 
ones ? 

For those favoured with constant work and a 
good wage, it is no sacrifice to renounce over- 
time, nor is it greatly to their credit. Their 
bread is both buttered and sure. But all men 
have not constant work, nor regular wages. 
They have to make as much as they can while 
they are able. Their opportunities soon pass, 
and winter finds them without work. Long, 
dreary winter! through which they must eke 
out existence, till spring gladdens their hearts, 
and summer swells their earnings. Surely they 
are not to reject the blessings of overtime ; for 
it is to the surplus fund thus realised that they 
have mainly to look during the days of frost 
and ice, and snow, and gloom. Were they to 
reject ever so small a part of their available 
overtime for vain illusions, their wives and 
children might well reproach them for their 
brutality, when gaunt hunger scanned the 
naked board. 

Take, for instance, the painter’s trade. Brisk 
in spring, in swing in summer, dead in winter. 
Where would the married painter be in January 
if be turned aside from work in June? Take 
any trade of irregular employment. Are not 
its responsible followers culpable if they refuse 
to make hay while the sun shines ? 

Systematic overtime is objectionable for the 
regularly employed, because it is certain to 
prove injurious in the long run, both to master 
and to man, loss of stamina, mental and bodily, 
invariably resulting, with loss of care and 
finish. 

While, therefore, overtime is to be dis- 
countenanced in some cases, it is to be com- 
mended in others. It proves a man, as he 
plods through his day for the benefit of those 
near and dear, and brings to remembrance lines 
written years ago, when it was fondly hoped 
that reform would bring a happy age :— 


‘“‘The morning bells that ring for toil oft fill him with 
delight, 
In hopes of joyous plenty, and a glorious Saturday night.”’ 


One thing can hardly be denounced too 
strongly,—the iniquity of the slavery cry. 
Slavery, to work from 6 a.m. to 4.30 p.m.! 
Five hours and a half for culture and enjoy- 
ment every day, with half a day’s holiday on 
Saturday! Slavery! If this be slavery, there 
are thousands of workmen, to my knowledge, 
who will be only too glad to bear its yoke 
during the coming winter. 

If this formed part of the teaching of one 
who had the control of the working-men of 
Birmingham in days gone by, the reason of the 
degeneracy of the Birmingham workman need 
not be deeply sought. It is to be hoped that 
there will be different teaching in the future ; 
that work will be dignified and encouraged; 
that it will be regarded as something noble in 
itself, and not merely as the means of bringing 
in so much money every week. Then Birming- 
ham will lose its evil name, and yield workmen 
worthy of its brightest fame. T. B. 








THE MERSEY TUNNEL. 


A PAPER on this work was read by Mr. 
Charles Douglas Fox before the Mechanical 
Science Section of the British Association 
meeting at Southport last week. The author 
said that the question of providing railway 
communication between Liverpool and Birken- 
head is one that has for many years occupied 
public attention. High-level bridges and 
tunnels have been on more than one occasion 
proposed, and amongst these the Mersey Kail- 
way was authorised, first as a pneumatic, but 
afterwards as an ordinary railway. The com- 
pany was organised as at present constituted 
in 1881, with the Right Hon. Henry Cecil 
Raikes as chairman, the Right Hon. E. Pleydell 
Bouverie as deputy-chairman, Major Isaac and 
Mr. John Waddell as contractors, and Mr. 
James Brunlees and the author as engineers. 
The length of the railway is 3 miles 84 chains, 
of which almost the whole is either in 
tunnel or covered way, and it is being con- 
structed for a double line throughout, with 
stations at Green-lane, Borough-road, and 
Hamilton-square in Birkenhead, and James- 
street and Waterloo-place in Liverpool; the 


works being arranged for trains every five 
minutes each way, the traffic being expected to 
be very large. The landworks do not call for 
special remark, being to a great extent in 
tunnel through sandstone rock under the 
public streets. For the purpose of the works 
under the river two shafts have been sunk 
on each side of the Mersey, one being for 
pumping purposes, and for communication 
with the drainage heading, and having a 
depth of about 180 ft.; the other for wind- 
ing and ventilation from the main tunnel, 
and about 90 ft. deep. These shafts are 
lined partly with brickwork, and partly 
with iron tubbing. From nearly the bottom 
of each of the pumping shafts a drainage 
heading, rising slightly towards the centre 
of the river to allow the water to run to the 
pumps, is being driven partly by hand and 
partly by Colonel Beaumont’s boring-machine, 
which cuts a circular heading 7 ft. in diameter. 
Out of a total of 1,774 yards, 1,143 yards had 
been driven up to the 5th of September, 1883. 
The sandstone rock through which the works 
are carried, though hard and compact, is 
porous, and yields more or less water. The 
pumping machinery on each side consists of 
two 20-in. and two 30-in. sets of bucket lift- 
pumps, driven by compound engines by Hathorn 
Davey & Co., of Leeds. A 40-in. set of plunger 
pumps, to be driven by an overhead engine by 
Messrs. Barclay & Son, of Kilmarnock, is now 
being fixed as a duplicate on each side. The 
30-in. sets have hitherto been found amply 
sufficient to clear the works. The paper de- 
scribed the mode of setting out the works, the 
precautions adopted under the river, the means 
used for tubbing back the water, and the details 
of the main tunnel, the excavation for which 
has now progressed some 1,590 yards, closely 
followed by the brickwork !ining. 

Colonel Beaumont supplemented the paper 

by a short statement of what the boring- 
machine had done in other places, and what it 
was expected to do. It was employed upon the 
hard chalk of the Channel Tunnel, and a 
distance of 5,000 yards had been driven with it. 
The greatest speed that had been attained with 
it had been,—more as a tour de force than with 
any idea of keeping it up,—one foot every ten 
minutes, and this speed was kept up for two 
hours; so that the capacity of the machine for 
boring through the hardest chalk, requiring 
blasting, might be taken to be at the rate of 
48 yards in every twenty-four hours. The 
speed which he anticipated getting, and which 
he had every reason to believe would be got 
before the machine had completely perforated 
the rock under the Mersey, was 1 ft. per hour, 
or 8 ft. in eight hours. It might be asked why 
there should be this enormous difference >jn 
speed. The reason was the necessity-: fpr. 
changing the cutters more frequently in cutting 
the hard sandstone rock than in cutting the 
softer chalk, in consequence of the greates heat 
developed. In the softer chalk from. 16’ft. to 
20 ft. could be cut without changtag cutters, 
but in the sandstone rock the greatest distance 
that could be cut without changing had been 
18 in., and it had been brought down as 
low as 3 in. This latter figure, however, 
was not due to the hardness of the rock, 
but, to a certain extent, to the want of proper 
temper in the tools and to the fact that ice was 
forming in the engine, and consequently a 
regular action was not imparted to the cutting- 
tools. The new red sandstone that the Mersey 
Tunnel was being driven in he took to be rather 
more than half-way in hardness between the 
chalk and the hardest sandstone. The machine 
had been tried in the hardest sandstone, and 
with the most perfect success, so far as demon- 
strating the possibility of the application of the 
system to the cutting of the harder rocks. This 
individual machine was not sufficiently strong 
to cope with the difficulty of cutting the harder 
rocks, but a larger machine was in course of 
construction, and he had not the slightest doubt 
that the outcome would be that the hardest red 
sandstone rocks could be driven without the 
use of explosives at an average rate of 8 yards 
in the twenty-four hours. If this could be done, 
he thought the system of driving would have 
a very important effect on the development of 
coal-mines, more especially in those cases where 
they were troubled with gas or there was any 
danger from explosions. 

Mr. T. R. Crampton followed with a paper on 
the advantages of constructing, ventilating, and 
working long railway tunnels with three separate 
openings. 
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SUPERVISION OF IRONWORK. 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


At the next ordinary meeting of this society 
on Monday, the 1st of October, in the Society’s 
Hall, a paper will be read, on “ Designs, Speci- 
fications, and Inspection of Ironwork,’ by 
Mr. Hamilton W. Pendred, the leading features 
of which are as follow :— 

The relations existing between engineers and contractors ; 
a more perfect knowledge of each other’s line of business 
desirable. Defects in specifications. 

Good and complete drawings expedite work. The 
nece sity of designs being completed at the outset. Details 
and their design. Evils of bending angle-irons. Joint 
covers and their use. Specifications. 

Methods of work in different yards. 
girders to main ones, Joints of floor plates, water-tight 
floors. Drifting ; its use and abuse. Rimmers. Mode of 
fastening main girders to abutments. Hand and machine 
riveting. 

Senter of girders. Designing cast ironwork. The use 
of fillets. Evils of casting lugs on columns. The shifting 
of cores in casting, Inspecting cast ironwork, Cement 
used to fill up flaws. Painting. 

Weighing and delivery of materials at the site. 

The legal value of dispute clauses in specifications. 


Securing cross 








BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A SPECIAL district-meeting in connexion with 
the West Gloucestershire district of this Society 
was held on Monday. The members, to the 
number of nearly 150, met at Ruardean and 
inspected the church there, which was described 
by Sir John Maclean. The church consists of 
chancel, nave, western tower, and south aisle, 
and shows various styles of architecture. Its 
history possesses nothing of importance, and 
until a comparatively recent date it was a 
chapelry belonging to the parish of Walford, 
near Ross. A visit was next paid to Walford 
Church, which was also described by Sir John 
Maclean. This edifice contains some interesting 
Norman work. Near to it is Walford Manor 
House, concerning which a few particulars were 
given by Miss Shand. From Walford the party 
drove to Goodrich Court, where they were 
entertained to lunch by Mr. Harold C. Moffat, 
the owner. From the Court the party walked 
to Goodrich Castle, the history of which was 
briefly given by Sir John Maclean. Haselhurst 
was next visited, where Miss Phillips provided 
tea, and the party returned from Lower 
Lydbrook. Among the party were the fol- 
lowing :—Sir John Maclean, Sir William Guise, 
bart., Messrs. J. Bush, J. Williams, Sherwood 
Smith, A. Hudd, William George, E. A. Spencer, 
EK. Bush, E. Strickland, G. B. Keeling, T. W. 
Keeling, T. G. Clarke, E. Halsell, Uren, H. 
Merham (Frenchay), Shum (Bath), and J. J. 
Stone (Bath). 








COMPETITIONS. 


Bedford Town and County Club.—About two 
moribs back the above company advertised for 
architects who were willing to compete for 
the above vo send in their names. A large 
number of applicants was the result, out of 
which they selected fourteen, who were asked 
to send in competitive designs by the 25th day 
of August. The competition has been decided 
in favour of Mr. Henry A. Cheers, of London and 
Bagshot, who has had instruction to proceed 
with the work forthwith. 

Belfast Free Library. — After consideration the 
committee have decided upon recommending the 
Council to award the first premium to Mr. 
W. H. Lynn, of Belfast; the secord to Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, of Manchester ; and the third 
to Mr. John Johnson, of London, provided their 
designs comply with the conditions as to cost. 
The Town Council have confirmed the recom- 
mendation. 

Newcastle Hospital. — Mr. Worthington, 
the referee, has made his award as follows :— 
Ist. “ Red Cross,’”’ A. B. C. Gibson, Newcastle ; 
znd. “Isolation,” W. J. H. Leverton, Upper 
Tooting, and M. J. Lansdell, London; 3rd. 
“Sunlight and Air,” Bradshaw & Gass, Bolton. 

Lewisham Public Baths.—We understand that 
the designs sent in by competitors will be 
publicly exhibited at the Board of Works Offices, 
Catford Bridge, this Saturday, the 29th, and 
Monday next, October Ist. 








Horsham.—The memorial stone of a new 
Congregational Church here was laid on the 
18th inst. The building, Gothic in style, will 
cost 2,2001. Mr. W. Buck is the architect and 
Mr. J. Longley, of Crawley, the builder. 





NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


THE two public buildings at Plymouth which 
are now in the course of erection, a new Post- 
office and new Hospital, have made considerable 
progress during the last month or two. The 
new Post-office, for which Messrs. Lapthorn & 
Goad held a contract under Her Majesty’s 
Government, is now up to the transom of the 
window of the first floor. All the more difficult 
stone work of the front elevation is completed 
so far as the builders are concerned, and the 
remainder of the building will be completed, 
comparatively speaking, at a much quicker rate. 
The sorting-office is ready for roofing, and all 
the less important parts of the building are ina 
forward state. There wasa great deal of labour 
in the stone-work, and the plainer work is 
going on satisfactorily. The stone is left rough 
for carving, and the ornamental work will 
include an elaborate device for the Royal Arms 
over the principal entrance at the Westwell- 
street corner of the building. At the other 
end of the frontage there will be an illuminated 
clock in the archway which has been made, 
and a door for the mail-bags and letter-carriers. 
It is hoped that the whole building will be 
covered in by Christmas. The centre turret is 
just about to be taken in hand. The building 
will be 85 ft. from the pavement to the top of 
the turret. 

The new buildings of the South Devon and 
East Cornwall Hospital at Clifton - place, 
Plymouth, now present quite an imposing 
sight, especially from the new road which runs 
at the bottom of the hospital grounds. The 
whole of the main buildings have been 
roofed in, and the central tower, with gilded 
vane and lightning conductor, forms a promi- 
nent and striking feature of the group. The 
block which contains the men’s wards is the one 
nearest completion. There all the constructive 
work is done, and little remains to be added 
except the painting and the fittings. These 
wards give an idea of what the remainder of 
the buildings will be, and very light, airy, and 
pleasant they are. The floors are very beauti- 
fully laid with pitch-pine, which is, later on, to 
be polished. The floor above is supported by 
iron girders, and much iron has been used 
throughout the buildings. Some fine staircases 
with oak balustrades are now in course of erec- 
tion. The administrative block and the nurses’ 
institute have now reached the stage at which 
they are ready for the plasterers, while the 
upper part of the women’s and children’s ward 
has been plastered and the remainder is well 
forward. The lodge at the principal entrance, 
which is near the corner of the new road, and 
the mortuary at the opposite corner of the 
grounds, are being got on with apace. The roof 
of the accident ward has to be lifted again in 
consequence of the determination recently come 
to add another story to it. Mr. Jonathan 
Marshall, Plymouth, is the contractor for the 
new hospital. 

Sir Daniel Gooch, bart., M.P., chairman of 
the Great Western Railway Company, accom- 
panied by his son, Mr. Alfred W. Gooch 
(resident engineer of the Severn Tunnel on 
behalf of the company); also by Mr. Michael 
Castle, Mr. C. G. Mott (directors of the com- 
pany), Sir John Hawkshaw and his son, Mr. 
Chas. Richardson, and Mr. E. D. Jones (the 
engineer of the company), and the contractor 
(Mr. T. A. Walker), passed through and in- 
spected the Severn Tunnel from the Gloucester- 
shire side to the Monmouthshire side of the 
Severn, last week. Sir Daniel then proceeded 
to Cardiff, and returned vid the New Passage 
Ferry on Friday. 

Two mission-halls are about to be opened at 
Plymouth. The most important one is that in 
Exeter-street, built for Mr. Kiley. Its dimen- 
sions are 70 ft. by 60 ft., with side-passages 
5 ft. wide. The length of the building is 60 ft. 
by 70 ft.; height, 20 ft. to the eaves; to the 
apex, 35 ft. It will seat 1,600, and the cost has 
been 1,8001., of which 400/. has been paid. The 
ground cost 1,5201.,ofwhich 1,0001.is on mortgage. 
The hall contains two commodious galleries ; and 
altogether the building is spacious and hand- 
some. There are four exits for the ground- 
floor, and:a similar number for the galleries. 
The other is the Christian Mission Hall which 
Mr. Foot, a Wesleyan Methodist Minister, has 
built at the lower end of Notte-street, upon the 
site of the. old Mayoralty House of Plymouth. 
It has been erected from the design of Mr. H. 
J. Snell, architect, Plymouth, by Messrs. J. 
& E, Goad, of Stonehouse, builders, The hall 





| 





rr, 


| is a very fine one, being large, lofty, convenient 


and well lighted, and forms a great acquisition 
to that part of Plymouth. 

The new dock in Devonport Dockyard, which 
when completed will be the finest in the worlg 
is making rapid strides towards completion, 
Priestman’s patent digger has been at work for 
about a fortnight at the entrance of the dock. On 
account of the variety of stuff to be brought up 
from the bottom, the ordinary bucket for clear. 
ing away gravel or clay is used, and so far hag 
been found equal to picking up the pieces of 
rock that have been blasted. It is calculated 
that some six or seven hundred tons of stuff 
will have to be removed before the entrance to 
the dock is properly clear, and that this wil] 
take about two months. The dock will be 
opened towards the end of this year. 








DECORATIONS IN CRIPPLEGATE 
CHURCH. 


THE ancient church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
in which John Milton ard also his father are 
buried, has been closed for several weeks, 
during which the interior has been undergoing 
decoration, and this work having been completed 
the church will be re-opened to-morrow, the 
30th instant. The decorations consist of the 
painting of the interior main walls, ceiling, and 
also the arcade columns and arches. The 
mural decorations are in French grey, the 
ceiling in white, whilst the arcade columns and 
arches have been painted in a cinnamon tint. 
As these columns and arches are in stone it is, 
perhaps, questionable whether, so far as they 
are concerned, the so-called “restorations” are 
in the best of taste. The cleaning and re-facing 
of the stone-work would have been more appro- 
priate than painting it out of sight. The work 
has been executed by Messrs. Diplock Brothers, 
of Jewin-crescent, the materials hhuving been 
supplied by the Indestructible Paint Company. 
It may be interesting to add that the artistically- 
executed monument to Milton and his father, 
placed against the wall at the south-west end of 
the church, was only erected within a compara- 
tively recent period, namely in 1862, nearly 200 
years after the death of the poet, and 216 years 
after the death of his father. The inscriptions 
on the mouument are as follow :—‘“ John Milton, 
born December, 1608; died November, 1674. 
His father, John Milton, died March, 1646. 
They were both interred in this church.” 








A LARGE CHURCH ORGAN. 


THE largest organ said to have ever been 
built has just been completed at the organ 
manufactory of Walcker & Co., Ludwigsburg, 
Germany. The organ is intended for Riga 
Cathedral, Russia. It contains 7,000 pipes, 
124 voices with 174 stops, couplings, draughts, 
and treads, and fseveral swells of powerful 
effect. The wind is supplied by a continuous 
self-regulating mechanical blast driven by 4 
gas-engine of 4-horse-power. The organ has @ 
height of 66 ft., a breadth of 36 ft., and a depth 
of 33 ft. The largest wooden pipe is 33 ft. long, 
and has a cubic contents of 440 gallons, whilst 
the smallest pipe is scarcely 0°6 in. long. The 
same establishment, which has supplied large 
organs for Ulm, Boston, Reval, and St. Peters- 
burg, has also received the order for a new 
monster organ for St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
Vienna. 








The Two Three-branch Candelabra just 
erected at the entrance to Northumberland: 
avenue by the Metropolitan Board of Works are 
now completed, and were lighted for the first 
time on Monday night. These candelabra are 
from the designs of Mr. G. Vulliamy, Architect 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. _ The 
castings are from the foundry of Messrs. Young 
& Co., statue founders and engineers, Pimlico, 
and are from the models made by Mr. 
Mabey, of the firm of C. H. & J. Mabey; 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, sculptors a2 
modellers. ‘The iamps, of globular form, rr 
Mr. William Sugg’s patent, fitted with iis 
patent combination flat - flame burners, ia 
having a group of four burners, three of - 
burners burning 10 ft. each, and one 10 oe 
centre 5 ft., per hour. The centre one 38 ; 
tended to be burned after midnight, a 
there is an arrangement by which the ae A 
lighter may extinguish the outer three of - 
group, leaying only the centre to burn 
daylight. 
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— 
LONDON DWELLINGS. 


Tue following is the pith of _the address 
delivered by Professor Roger Smith as Presi- 
dent of Section II. (Engineering and Architec- 
ture) of the Sanitary Congress at Glasgow — 

The enormous size of the metropolis and the 
constant pressure under which its affairs of 
every sort are transacted, combine to render it 
most difficult to change anything, or carry out 
any measure that affects all London. The 
habits of those occupying this vast area are, of 
course, diverse in the extreme, but still they 
are, in some very marked particulars, definite, 
and have a bearing on house sanitation. Per- 
haps the most strongly-marked London pecu- 
liarity is the desire to live, or seem to live, in a 
house of one’sown. No Londoner, rich or poor, 
ig at ease living at a boarding-house, at an 
hotel, or in a building obviously erected for 
many families. ; 

Many, at any rate of those who reside in the 
outskirts, are remarkably ready to migrate 
from one quarter to another, so much so, that 
not a few systematically change their dwelling 
every three years. The result of this is that 
much less care is taken in the selection of a 
house, much less money is expended in remedy- 
ing defects, and many more serious evils are 
patiently put up with than would be the case 
were persons more in the habit of living long in 
one house; in fact, but for this custom a great 
many serious defects, sanitary and otherwise, 
would hardly, I think, have become quite so 

ss and serious as they actually are. 

There have been Building Acts in London 
ever since the period of the Great Fire, mainly 
directed to diminishing the risk of another 
general conflagration. Of the Acts now in 
force, which are numerous, the most important 
are the Metropolis Local Management Act and 
the Metropolitan Building Act, with sundry 
amending Acts. The Building Act, besides 
attempting to secure a minimum of strength 
and solidity in walls, and requiring many pre- 
cautions against the risk of fire, contains some 
sanitary regulations of considerable import- 
ance and value, though the Management Act 
is the one mainly directed to sanitation. In 
the ovter zone, outside the Metropolitan area, 
vast districts have been and are being built 
over. These, so far as they are supervised at 
all, come under the action of the Public Health 
Act. Attention is paid to their drains, though 
but very little supervision has, as yet, been 
extended to the dwelling-houses, no by-laws 
affecting houses having till lately been passed 
in some districts. Moreover, where such rules 
exist, @ supervision as thorough as that exer- 
cised within the metropolitan area by district 
surveyors is not provided. 

What I have called the economical or 
financial conditions under which London has 
been and is being built next invite our atten- 
tion. These differ from those which obtain in 
many parts of England, and, though they may 
at first sight appear to lie a little outside your 
legitimate province, they will be found to bear 
directly on the subject before us, and exert so 
ad an influence on London houses that you 
must permit me to lay a hurried sketch of them 
before you. It is not the custom in London to 
buy freehold land for building purposes, unless 
it be for a public building. Land for dwelling- 
houses is always taken on lease ; or, as I believe 
it 18 called in Scotland, on feu. The usual term 
i8 far shorter than I believe is customary in the 
“heags Eighty years is looked upon as a very 
Hh term indeed. Sixty years is a very usual 
pa but fifty, or even forty years, are not 

nusual terms. Building leases rarely contain 
any provision for renewal or extension of the 
remy Soas a rule the transaction amounts to 
> - that the freeholder lends his land for say 
4 y years, on the conditions that he receives 
is rental, that buildings such as he 
A 8 are put up, and that at the end of 

y years the land, with the buildings on it, 
reverts back to him. There are also usually 
trp ageca that whatever is erected ‘shall be 
©pt in repair by the person building. 

the 1 us See, now, how the machinery by which 
arger part of the dwellling-houses in 

London are erected works f h i 
the tenant, First it : ‘der : oe Rohe 
some sort at the fd way es him a house of 
With about the Rs niaite we ca ect tes 
gp far aio ay tah sre 

ay : 

suit hee, eet yr ae that seems to 
but it will us uilt are readily taken ; 
seen that there is absolutely no 


buildings shall be sound, sweet, and safe to 
occupy. ‘The original landlord is sure of his 
ground-rents and has no further interest ; the 
middleman, where he exists, and the builder, at 
any rate, seek to release themselves from any 
connexion with the property at an early day ; 
and the unlucky tenant, still more unlucky if 
he has bought the lease of his own house, finds 
that there is no one to whom he can turn for 
any redress or remedy, whatever goes wrong. 
There is, indeed, one advantage which, on 
estates where landlords have a sense of public 
duty, the system of building leases does 
possess, and it is this,—The landowners can 
lay down the conditions under which alone 
buildings shall be put up, and can enforce 
them; but for one who does so in the interests 
of the public health and the welfare of the 
future occupiers of the houses, ninety-and-nine 
only frame such regulations as conduce to the 
benefit of their own pockets; and are careful to 
shackle the speculating builder with few or no 
conditions of a character which he might con- 
sider onerous, and which might consequently 
induce him to transfer himself and his building 
operations to some neighbouring estate. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, Where in this 
system does the architect comein? My answer 
is, Nowhere. The bulk of London houses are 
not designed by architects, and not superin- 
tended by them. The first and last time when 
any architect looks into them with a critical 
eye is in too many cases only when they are 
offered as security for a mortgage, and a pro- 
fessional opinion, not upon their sanitary state, 
but upon their commercial value (a very dif- 
ferent matter), is asked for. I am anxious to 
put this upon record, because persons occupy- 
ing houses full of defects are only too apt to 
take it for granted that some member of the 
profession to which I have the honour to belong 
must have been charged with the supervision 
of the row or square inwhich they dwell, and 
that to this unknown architect’s neglect of a 
duty which was never cast upon him are they 
indebted for attacks of typhoid or diphtheria, 
or the risk of them. 

It will hardly be necessary to take you 
through a long series of individual cases to 
induce you to believe that much of the older 
parts of London consists of houses that are un- 
healthy owing to defective sites, bad drainage, 
bad plumbing, defective water storage, the 
absence of proper air space, the dampness and 
foulness of basements; {the unsoundness of 
attics and upper stories, that are neither damp- 
proof, nor heat and cold proof ; and the narrow- 
ness of the thoroughfares in which they stand ; 
and this notwithstanding the exceptional occur- 
rence in some localities of fine old houses 
admirably built, and with good space in front 


and rear. 


The outskirts and suburbs, on the whole, 
present at first sight a more encouraging aspect ; 
and dwelling-houses are no doubt much better 
situated as regards air open round them, and to 
some extent enjoy a purer atmosphere; but the 
extent to which systematic neglect of proper 
precautions and paring down of everything to 
the minutest shred is carried, is almost in- 
credible. All those appliances connected with 
drainage and water supply which we in our 
wisdom consider it best to hide from sight are 
almost always ill-done, and generally ill-under- 
stood, so that a direct danger to health lurks 
behind skirting and pipe casings, and below the 
floors of many a showy suburban villa, or neat 
semi-detached residence. 

Having now pointed out some of the evils 
under which residents. in the metropolis suffer, 
I wish, in conclusion, to draw attention to some 
of the remedies which may be, are being, or 
might possibly be, applied to a state of things 
so undesirable. It will be understood that I do 
not much advocate legislation, unless, indeed, 
for such special objects as are definite and as 
cannot be compassed otherwise. There is a 
great deal possible with existing Acts, especially 
if every district round London were to carry 
out its duties, and avail itself of its powers 
under the Public Health Act to the full. If 
the Model By-laws of the Local Government 
Board were uniformly adopted and efficiently 
carried out a great deal of good would be done. 
The public, however, have the remedy very 
much in their own hands if they only could be 
awakened. In short, the true cure for many of 
these evils is to be sought in the operation of an 
enlightened public opinion. When once the 





public learn to call in the aid of the sanitary 


one whose permanent interest it is that the | 


inspector or the inspector of nuisances when 
anything is seriously wrong, we shall be on the 
way to improvement; butif we can once create 
a demand for healthy houses, and induce people 
to look out for sanitary provisions as they now 
look out for pretty wall-papers when taking a 
house, the battle will be won. The moment 
it becomes the interest of persons who own or 
build houses to supply a healthy article, because 
anything else will not command a market, such 
houses will be built. 

I look for great benefit from the action of 
those societies which have devoted themselves 
to supplying sound advice on the sanitary state 
of dwelling-houses. The Sanitary Assurance 
Association, with which I have the honour to 
be connected, and the kindred societies, by 
their very existence, act as a warning to the 
householder that danger is to be apprehended, 
and by their organisation afford him reliable 
advice and assistance on matters with which 
he is not himself able to deal. But of a large 
number of London houses inspected by the 
officers of our association, the percentage of 
those found in a good sanitary state has been 
ludicrously small, though it has been found 
possible to suggest works that have remedied 
all such evils as were remediable. Good is 
being done by the erection of houses in flats, 
though their advance has been less rapid than 
had been hoped by those who, like myself, 
advocated the movement in its early days. It 
has been very much overlooked, by philan- 
thropists and others, that buildings in flats are 
entirely opposed to the prejudices of English- 
men of every class, and that nothing but the 
kind of inexorable pressure which the exigen- 
cies of life in a great city seem to exert would 
probably ever have induced London people to 
take to them; though there is little reason to 
doubt that, once fairly tried, they will become 
popular with rich and poor alike. 

Some large firms and private individuals 
have of late become engaged in the business of 
supplying London with houses. Some of these 
are doing their work well, and are becoming 
alive to the fact that a sound, healthy house is 
an article which will, sooner or later, as sanitary 
knowledge extends, be at a premium, if its 
excellences are not much appreciated yet; and 
as some of these people fortunately build, in 
part, at least, for investment, some of the worst 
of the evils of the leasehold tenure system are 
likely to be by degress overcome. If it were 
possible to bring in the custom for leases for 
long terms, and to make landowners sensible of 
the responsibility which really rests upon them 
in respect of the houses they allow to be built 
on their land; and if, in addition, we could 
induce capitalists to build as an investment, so 
that they would have a direct interest in, the 
solidity of what was put up, then surely-jve 
might hope that what remains to be bpit ‘or 
rebuilt in London would be better fitted for 
living in than the houses hitherto eregted. 

But there remnins one part of thé community 
whose case is so bad that no amotknt ‘of public 
opinion, thought, and care has proved able 
hitherto to effect a radical improvement, and so 
desperate that London cannot afford to wait. 
I allude to the operatives’ homes in those old 
parts of London where the streets are narrowest 
and the houses worst. This-question has forced 
itself upon the attention of the legislature, and 
will probably be soon again before Parlia- 
ment. 

This movement began in a very moderate 
way, and has gone on steadily increasing. The 
promoters of it have been doing good work, 
partly by spreading information and influencing 
the public mind, but chiefly by improving exist- 
ing tenements or erecting new ones for the 
accommodation of the industrial classes. The 
efforts of pioneers like Mr. George Godwin and 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick; the unostentatious labours 
of Miss Octavia Hill and the band of energetic 
workers whom she has called round her; the 
commercial companies started, like the one 
inspired by the zeal of Sir Sydney Waterlow, 
with the avowed object of showing that im- 
proved dwellings for the poor can be made to 
pay; the private speculations that have followed 
in the wake of these companies; and the cor- 
poration established to administer the muni- 
ficent gift and subsequent legacy of Mr. George 
Peabody, have all contributed to an aggregate 
result which has reached larger dimensions 
than many are aware of, and which is swelling 
year by year. 

In the summer of 1881 the amount of 





accommodation provided by public or semi- 
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public agencies in London reached 11,000 
families, or estimating an average of five 
persons in a family, 55,000 persons, at an 
outlay of about 1,900,000/.; and there were 
buildings in hand, or recently erected by 
private builders, and by the Peabody trustees, 
which might be estimated as involving an 
outlay of not less than 900,000/. more, and 
calculated to increase the accommodation by 
probably 27,000 persons. I am not prepared 
to say that the whole of this large estimated 
increase, that is to say up to 82,000 persons, 
has as yet been realised, but the greater part 
of it has, and probably not fewer than between 
70,000 and 80,000 persons now inhabit the im- 
proved dwellings provided by these agencies, 
nearly the whole of them being comparatively 
lofty dwellings, arranged as flats, and with 
common staircases. 

The urgent need of improvement in the 
dwellings of the working classes in London 
and elsewhere, and the difficulty of attaining 
it have, however, been recognised as so serious 
that repeated Acts of Parliament have been 
passed to facilitate the work. 

One thing at least is clear: that London 
affords now, and must for years to come afford, 
an ample field for the energies of those who 
devote themselves to the pursuit of sanitary 
science, the diffusion of sanitary knowledge, and 
the performance of sanitary work. The cry for 
help is a lond one, and, believe me, legislation 
is almost powerless to help us, even if political 
strife left our statesmen any leisure for domestic 
improvements. The average London house can 
never be made thoroughly strong and sturdy, 
but it may, generally speaking, be made safe to 
live in by a moderate outlay, if directed wisely. 
If, then, it is in the power of each householder, 
whomsoever, to make his home safe, our duty 
is plainly,—first, to give him no rest till he 
wakes up to the necessity of doing, and then to 
diffuse correct information so widely that there 
may be little difficulty in his finding out what 
it is that he ought to do. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,300. A. Skinner and F. J. Rumney, Man- 
chester. Furniture castors. Sept. 7, 1883. 

4,305. W. Van Praagh, London. Apparatus 
for cleaning windows, walls, &c. Sept. 7, 1883. 

4,308. J. C. Bloomfield, London. Manufac- 
ture of building material. Sept. 7, 1883. 

4,342. B. J. B. Mills, London. Domestic 
heating apparatus. (Com. by V. Ducruix, 
Beaujeu, France.) Sept. 11, 1883. 

4,418. F. F. Brown, Chester. Manufacture of 
parguet floors, &c. Sept. 15, 1883. 

.%;490. D. Dow, Falkirk. Cooking - ranges. 
Sept. 18, 1883. 

4,469. A. M. Clark, London. Means for 
preveriting the spread of fire from one part of 
a —. to the other. (Com. by W. H. 
Dolman, St,‘Helen’s, U.S.A.) Sept. 18, 1883. 

4,488. W. M. Simons, Nottingham. Roller- 
blind furniture. Sept. 20, 1883. 

4,490. S. Van Campen, New York, U.S.A. 
Decorative tiles. Sept. 20, 1883. 

4,503. W.P.Thompson, Liverpool. Apparatus 
for extinguishing fires in rooms, buildings, &c. 
(Com. by T. Andre, Paris.) Sept. 20, 1883. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


Sept. 11, 1883. 

2,305. L. Fisher, Herne Hill. 
of wall coverings. May 7, 1883. 

2,374. W. Wright and T. Holmes, Birming- 
ham. Construction of garden-frames. May 
10, 1883. 

2,601. A. Clark, London. Fireproof screen 
for separating the stage from the auditorium of 
the theatre. May 24, 1883. 


Sept. 21, 1883. 

3,870. C. J. Dobbs, Middlesbrough. Manufac- 
ture of paving blocks, from furnace slag, &c. 
Aug. 9, 1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published during the week ending September 15, 1883. 
6,174. W. Morgan Brown, London. Door- 

locks. (Com. by O. Belger and F. Preller, 
Hamburg.) Dec. 27, 1882. Price 4d. 


The spring bolt is secured in the locked position b 
locker arm on the bolt. (Pro. Pro.) wpeeee 


Manufacture 





Pn iled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 





169. W. Berry and P. Stewart, Edinburgh. 
Pavements. Jan. 11, 1883. Price 2d. 


Inside the kerb is a channel in which telegraph wires, 
&ec., are laid. (Pro. Pro.) 


234. J. Hudson, Bolton. Apparatus for 
holding and releasing roller blinds. Jan. 15, 
1883. Price 2d. 

The brackets that carry the rollers are fitted to auto- 
matically lock the axle. (Pro. Pro.) 

240. R. Stone, London. Manufacture of 
artificial stone, &c. Jan. 15, 1883. Price 2d. 

This is made of ground flints and cement mixed together 
and moulded. (Pro. Pro.) 

244. W. Wright, Droylsden. Construction 
of latches or fastenings for doors, gates, &c. 
Jan. 16, 1883. 

These are sliding doors, &c., and the fastening takes the 
place of the padlock. (Pro. Pro.) 

254. A. Frank, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Manufacture of porous silicious material and 
objects applicable for building materials, &. 
Jan. 16, 1883. Price 4d. 


The silicious material is mixed with alkaline earth and 
water, The mixture is then dried and burned. 


280. J. H. Starting, Erith, and E. A. May, 
Belvedere. Manufacture of bricks, tiles, &c. 
Jan. 17, 1883. Price 4d. 

The dredgings of rivers mixed with chalk are ground in 
a mill, and the mixture is moulded and burned. 

290. J. D. Sprague, London. Holdings or 
fastenings for blind, sash, and other cords. 
Jan. 18, 1883. Price 6d. 


A pawl is fitted within a casing, which jams the cord. 


Published during the Week ending September 22, 1883. 


309. 8. Hart, Hull. Construction of factory 
chimney-shafts. Jan. 18, 1883. Price 2d. 


These are made of sheet-iron plates, with internal ribs. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

330. A. Dowson, London. 
raising or protecting foreshores. 
Price 6d. 


These are made of upright posts of iron, wood, &c., and 
gratings are attached thereto, through which the waves 
can wash, but which retain the shingle. 


333. E. P. Alexander, London. Foot mats 
for doors, bath-rooms, &c. (Com. by C. 
Cheswright, Bordeaux.) Jan. 20, 1883. Price 6d. 


These consist of strips of wood, &c., jointed together, 
and so arranged as to leave interstices between them, 


336. J. W. Blakey, Leeds. Preventing the 
freezing of water in water-closets. Jan. 20, 
1883. Price 2d. 


A receptacle for salt is placed between the water main 
and the cistern, and when necessary, the water is allowed 
to absorb enough salt to prevent freezing. (Pro. Pro.) 


376. W. D. Herman, St. Helen’s. Combina- 
tion of refuse materials of glass works, with 
other substances, for making flags, flattening- 
stones, bricks, tiles, &c. Jan. 23, 1883. Price 
4d. 


Groynes for 
Jan. 20, 1883. 


The waste silicious materials are granulated, and mixed 
with a solution of soluble glass and asbestos, copper slag, 
and various other materials as required. 


387. G. F. Harrington, Ryde. 
sewers. Jan. 24, 1883. Price 6d. 


Instead of open gratings, shafts are fitted to the sewers, 
on which are cowls with vanes, and arranged to act 
alternately as downcast and upcast shafts. 


389. E. Verity, J. M. Verity, and B. Banks, 
Leeds. Window or casement stays or holders. 
Jan. 24, 1883. Price 2d. 


A bar is fixed to the casement, and another to the frame. 
These both pass through a cheese-shaped boss, and can be 
secured by a binding screw. (Pro. Pro.) 

406. A. Bruckner, London. Material to be 


used as a carpet lining. Jan. 25, 1883. Price 


Ventilating 


Cork dust, &c., is cemented on paper or thin fabric, to 
form the carpet lining. (Pro. Pro.) 


435. A. R. Holland, London. Ventilation of 
apartments. Jan. 26, 1883. Price 6d. 


An sag is made between the meeting sash-bars of 
the window, which is covered and governed by a plate, to 
regulate the amount of air allowed to enter the room. 


436. W. Lord, Middlesbrough. Appliances 
to be employed in connexion with chimneys 
or chimney-pots, for preventing down-draughts 
in chimneys. Jan. 26, 1883. Price 2d. 


Several tubes are inserted in the top of the chimney. 
(Pro. Pro.) 

445. P. Born, London. Folding lattice 
shutter. Jan. 27, 1883. Price 6d. 


The perpendicular bars run on rollers on the sill, and 
between them are pivoted a number of jointed cross- 
bars. The shutter is made in two wings, and as each is 
drawn out they meet in the middle of the window or door. 








The George Dawson Statue, Birming- 
ham.—lIt is announced that the clay model for 
this, the second, Dawson statue, is now com- 
pleted, and is open to the inspection of any sub- 
scriber, at Mr. Williamson’s studio at Esher. 





[Sepr. 29, 1883. 
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FIREPROOFING. 


Sir,—Referring to the interesting artic] 
“B. H. T.” (see p. 368), on the seuhetes y 
rendering wood fireproof, it seems that the writer 
is unaware of the existence of “ Liquid Fireproof 
Cyanite,” an exhibition of which you notice on 
page 370 of your valuable paper of the 15th inst, 

Many of your readers will be aware that tung. 
state of soda, although fireproof, quickly scales off 
and has to be applied every week or so. This was 
tried some time ago at the Princess’s Theatre - but 
I notice in the Journal of the Society of Arts of the 
oth of June last that Mr. Herman, the busiuess 
manager of that theatre, stated that he was now 
using cyanite, and found it thoroughly Satisfactory 

My experience teaches me that silicate of soda. 
as “ B. H. T.” says, possesses a thoroughly fireproof 
nature ; but I find the objection to it to be that it 
never perfectly dries, remaining “tacky.” 

As regards cyanite, the experiments I have made 
induce me to believe it is a basic silicate of alumina 
and the Cyanite Company have confirmed this 
opinion. CHARLES E. Moutp. 








THE LAMBETH VESTRY AND HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 


Sir,—I have considerable sympathy with Mr. W. 8. 
Horner’s opinions, as expressed in his letter to you (in 
your issue of the 8th inst., p. 336), because I held 
precisely similar views myself some years ago. Since 
that time, however, my experience has been somewhat 
varied, and more extended. 

The resolution of the Lambeth Vestry is a wise one, 
By inserting a trap (I assume a suitable glazed earthen. 
ware syphon trap) in the drain near its ion, they 
effectually prevent the foul air and infectious matters 
from the public sewer making their way into the house- 
drains, excepting only a very small amount of foul air (not 
infectious matter), which would get into the drain by the 
saturation of the water in the trap; this, and the foulness 
of the house-drain itself, are most effectually dealt with in 
the manner resolved upon, viz., by having an inlet 
ventilator not more than 3 ft. or 4 ft. above the ground 
level, as near as practicable to, but on the house side of 
the trap; and an exit ventilating-shaft carried up above 
the roof, at the furthest possible point from the inlet. All 
soil-pipes ought, at the same time, to be carried up above 
the roof, and left open at the top; you thus have a 
constant current of fresh air sweeping through the house. 
drains, which effectually deodorises any adhesions, 

My experience of a ‘‘free outlet to the sewer,” in con- 
junction with trapless closets, is that a piece of paper or 
other matter is frequently left lodged under the valve or 
plunger rubber, the water escapes out of the basin by the 
aperture caused by this, and the sewer gas enters the 
house by the same means, because in its usual light and 
happy mood it prefers the warmer air of the house to the 
generally uncongenial, heavy, and ofttimes depressed 
atmosphere found at the top of the 4-in. ventilating-pipe. 
In dry weather the water in the surface-traps evaporates, 
and the sewer air finds its way into the house by the open 
windows, ventilating bricks, &c. 

But this is not all, The Lambeth Vestry, I apprcaend, 
have to deal with Mr. Horner’s system, not only under its 
— fortuitous aspects, but under its evervaay or average 
trials. 

This disconnecting trap and ventilating system is not 
only a guard against the many grievous shortcomings of 
the ordinary speculative builder, but also of any honest 
and careful man wedded to the system advocated by 
Mr. Horner. ; 

The Lambeth Vestry have within the boundaries of 
their large parish miles of streets, wherein the houses are 
built with no othe: division than the party-wall ; these 
houses have only one entrance to the common sewer, and 
that is at the front ; consequently, as by far the most (say 
95 per cent) have their water-closets, sculleries, &., at 
the back, nearly the whole of the drainage has to pass 
under the house. Now, as almost the least subsidence of 
the ground, or settlement of the building breaks the joint 
of the drain-pipe, and makes a crack in the 6 in. skin of 
surface concrete (should it be there), you have the house 


deluged with what is commonly known as sewer as. 
Tom Nanson. 











RUNNING RISKS. 


Sir,—As I was going over Prestwich Parish Church last 
Saturday, looking at the restoration at present being 
carried on, I noticed what appeared a most extraordiner? 
proceeding in the shape of chimney building. Thec . 
of the works or foreman’s cabin was built irectly reer e 
a tree, the chimney of the cabin being taken right ~ 
midst of the branches by a cap formed of wood slabs, 
or 4 ft. long, steadied by wooden stays taken to the eer 
and boarded sides, which, with the hoarding abutting, = 
the papers, &c., inside, seem to show that. agp 
authority really courted fire, which at night might ge Ss 
fair hold. before it was noticed, and be the ruin of one 


: i k in this neighbout- 
= specimens of ancient Gothic wor a D. Warsos. 








Mr. George Remington.—The death 18 
announced of Mr. George Remington, C.E., 10 
his seventy-second year. Mr. Remington no 
for many years associated with the oe 
John Rennie in important engineering un e 
takings. In 1840, in conjunction with ha 
father, he projected the first metropoli n 
railway, called the Grand Junction Railway, 
which was to run from Snow-hill, Holborn, v 
King’s-cross, to the West of London. The re 
struction of this railway was commenced, bu 
was ultimately abandoned. Among other wor 
with which he was professionally connec “e 
may be mentioned the London and emvomet7 
Railway, London and Brighton, and ge! at 
lines, the Dagenham Docks, and Voc 


Greenwich. 
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S——_— 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Dearham.—The ancient parish church of Dear- 
ham, Cumberland, has been re-opened by the 
Bishop of Carlisle. The restorations and addi- 
tions have been carried out from the designs of Mr. 
¢.J. Ferguson, F.S.A., of Carlisle. The masonry 
has been executed by the late Mr. Marshall, of 
Maryport ; the joinery by Mr. Foster, of Wigton; 
the plastering by Mr. Ormerod, of Carlisle ; the 
heating by Messrs. Haden, of Manchester ; the 
glazing, &c., by Mr. Palmer, of Carlisle; the 
carving by Mr. Richard Nelson, of Carlisle ; and 
the slating by Mr. Mandle, of Maryport. Prior 
to the commencement of the work, the church 
consisted of a nave, chancel, and south porch, 
and a western tower. The condition of the 
church at that period may be inferred from 
Mr. Ferguson’s own words :— The interior of 
the church is in a deplorable condition; the 
floors damp and much decayed ; the seats are 
so rotten as in many instances to be dangerous; 
the plaster is much injured by damp; and the 
principal lintel of one of the windows has 
entirely decayed and fallen out of the wall, 
leaving the walling above it unsupported other 
than by the tenacity of the mortar.’ All such 
portions of the church as were sound and good 
and answered their purpose have been let alone ; 
the remainder have been thoroughly repaired. 
The east end wall has been rebuilt and a new 
window inserted therein. The modern filling-in 
to the west window has been taken out; the 
window has been repaired and restured. The 
ancient windows have been opened out. The 
decayed wooden frames have been taken out of 
theremaining windows, and reglazed in quarries 
set in lead. The wooden annex on the north 
side of the chancel has been taken down, and 
an aisle added. At the east of the aisle a 
transept has been built. The battlements to 
the tower have been repaired, as have the 
various weatherings and copings where required 
for the protection of the building. The roofs 
of the chancel and nave have been stripped and 
reslated. The plaster work has been repaired 
and renewed, and the surface of the church 
excavated and covered with a layer of cement 
concrete. A solid wooden floor has been laid 
down. The church has been reseated in oak. 
The chancel-seats have been carved in panels, 
and filled with window tracery. The altar-rails, 
credence-table, and sedilia are of carved oak. 
The new roof is of massive oak, and follows 
the pitch of the ancient one. The church is 
heated with hot air, and lighted with Jones & 
Willis’s ‘‘ Hesperus” star-lamps depending from 
the roof. The pulpit, which rests on red free- 
stone, has been constructed from old oak out of 
the church. The area of the church has been 
carefully drained. The masonry is the red 
sandstone of the district. The total cost of 
the restoration has been 1,7501. 

Mannamead.—A new reredos is about to be 
erected in Mannamead Church, near Plymouth, 
as a memorial of the late Mr. Thomas Rendle, 
churchwarden, who died whilst in office in 1881. 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, the architects of the 
church, had embraced in their design and always 
intended a handsome reredos to fill the blank 
wall space at the eastern end, but circumstances 
did not permit of this work being carried out at 
the time the church was built. Mrs. Rendle, of 
Poltair, widow of the gentleman before named, 
has commissioned Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, 
to carry out the work in question. The new 
reredos will be entirely of Caen stone and 
polished Devonshire marbles, and is in the 
a Decorated style. It consists in the design 
~~ three bays, the central one rising with a 

igher though not over-pronounced crocketed 
gable. The central recessed panel is diapered 
age ae sacred monogram “ I.H.S.” within 
~ €d in polished marble. The columns 

pporting the three gables are in the same 
pemeciale, whilst the panels on either side will 
© filled with representations of wheat and 
oe The wings are formed of continuous 
wall, He eye, from the north to the south 

a ept up to the height, 4.e., about 

<a ove the chancel floor line. All the lower 
parts of the reredos will be richly panelled. 

tant eg — This parish church has been 
introdne tee Painted tiles having been 
~~ ng in the chancel. The subjects are 
“ ae the Apostle’s Creed, and are painted 
subd 5 upon an ornamental background of 

ued tints. The whole has been designed 
and executed by Mr. Charle E " 
wick-st . s Evans, of War- 
Street, Regent-street, under the in- 
tendence of Mr. R. J. With, an eam 
- Kt. J. Withers, architect. 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nottingham.—Canaan Church, Broad Marsh, 
Nottingham, the chief memorial stone of which 
was laid some months ago by Mr. Charles Seely, 
M.P., was opened on the 13th inst. The build- 
ing, which belongs to the Primitive Methodist 
denomination, occupies a site immediately 
adjacent to that of the old chapel. It will 
accommodate nearly 900 persons. The mode of 
treatment is the Italian. Mr. R. C. Sutton is 
the architect. 

Neston.—On the 13th inst. the corner stone of 
the new Presbyterian church at Neston, 
Cheshire, was laid. The building will be situate 
in a spacious area, and will consist of a nave, 
with north and south transepts. A narthex at 
the east end is approached by an open porch; on 
the north is a porch connected with the tower. 
The basement will be appropriated for school 
purposes ; schools will hereafter be erected in 
the rear of the west end of the building. The 
design is Gothic, or the Early Decorated period. 
The material is of Yorkshire stone for walling, 
and Storeton stone for dressings. The ceiling 
will be wagon-headed. The architect is Mr. 
James Francis Doyle. The contractors for the 
work are Messrs. Hughes & Stirling Booth. 
The church is to be arranged so as to accommo- 
date at first 270 persons,—being capable, with 
slight additional expense, of being made to con- 
tain 400 sittings. The plans include a tower 
and spire, which are not being proceeded with 
at present. The cost will be about 3,000l. 
Nechells (Birmingham).—On the 17th inst. 
the memorial stones of a new chapel, which is 
being erected by the members of the Methodist 
Free Church in Rocky-lane, were laid. The new 
edifice, which is being built on the site of the 
old chapel, will accommodate between 500 and 
600 persons. Galleries will extend along two 
sides and one end of the chapel, and provision 
is being made for an organ. The facade will be 
ir the Gothic style, and the total cost is esti- 
mated at about 3,000/. The architect is Mr. EH. 
J. Lloyd, and the builders are Messrs. Sapcote 
& Son, who expect to complete their work by the 
end of the year. 

Ezxeter.—The United Methodist Church, Queen- 
street, Exeter, has been re-opened, after altera- 
tions which have been carried out by Mr. 
Bradbeer at a cost of about 2001. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Plymouth.—Messrs. Fouracre & Watson have 
just erected what is described as a “ Memorial 
Resurrection window” for Dr. Jenkins in the 
south transept of Emmanuel Church, Compton 
Gifford, Plymouth. At the top of the tracery 
there is a crown, symbolising the words, “ And 
wher the Chief Shepherd shall appear ye shall 
receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 
At the sides are pomegranates, the emblems of 
royalty. The greater portion of the tracery is 
devoted to angels blowing trumpets,—‘ At the 
last trump the dead shall be raised’’; while the 
smaller and less important openings are filled 
with resurrection emblems. The text selected 
for general illustration by Dr. Jenkins, to the 
memory of whose wife the window is erected, 
was “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” The principal 
figure (in the third light) is the Saviour as 
Judge, partially sirrounded by angels singing 
and playing musical instruments, while at his 
feet there is an angel bearing a cross typical of 
our Lord’s sufferings. The light to the right 
has a number of saints, prominent among them 
being John the Baptist and the Virgin. The 
far light on the left is occupied by the blessed 
dead, who are depicted rising from their graves 
with guardian angels over them. Here there is 
introduced a portrait of the lady commemorated. 
Behind the figures is a landscape with an 
indication of the New Jerusalem. 

Melton Mowbray.—A stained-glass window 
has just been placed in the south transept of 
the parish church by the Earl of Wilton and 
his sisters, in memory of their father, who died 
at Melton last year. Itis a three-light window, 
the first division representing the Three Women 
at the Sepulchre on the morning of the Resur- 
rection, with the angel sitting on the stone 
pointing upwards. The second light contains a 
representation of David, with upturned face, 
playing on the harp. In the third light are 
represented the figures of Faith, Hope, and 





Charity. The window was executed by Messrs. 


Ward & Hughes, of London. The tower of the 
church is undergoing restoration. 

Ezeter.—Three stained-glass memorial win- 
dows have just been erected in the Congre- 
gational Church,—one in memory of the Rev. 
John Bristow, pastor of the church from 1824 
to 1847; the second, in memory of Mr. Alfred 
Evans; and the third, as a memorial of the Rev. 
David Hewitt. The windows are the work of 
Mr. Drake, of the Cathedral-yard, Exeter. 

Allendale.—A stained-glass window of two- 
lights has just been erected in Allendale parish 
church, Northumberland, as an enduring memo- 
rial of the long-life services of the eminent 
and veteran Northumbrian surgeon, William 
Campbell Arnison, lately deceased, aged 86, and 
of his fifty-two years wife, Jane. The subjects 
illustrated are the journey of Abraham, with 
his son Isaac, servants, ass, wood, fire, &c., 
towards Moriah to offer up the appointed sacri- 
fice; and the burial of Sarah in the cave of 
Machpelah. According to a rapidly prevailing 
custom, a portrait likeness of the deceased 
surgeon is perpetuated in the lineaments 
assigned by the artist to Abraham. The window 
is in the Decorated style. Between the two lights 
rises up the trunk of the oak of Mamre, the 
overarching boughs and leaves of which enter 
into the ornamentation of the decorated canopy 
and other adjuncts. In the tracery lights 
above, the angel of the Lord bears a riband 
with the inscription, ‘‘Be thou faithful unto 
death.”” The window is from the studio of the 
firm of Powell Bros., of Leeds. 

Shefield.—Two windows at the west end of 
St. Vincent’s (R.C.) Church, White Croft, 
Sheffield, have lately been filled with stained 
glass. They have three lights each, and are of 
large dimensions. They are designed in the 
style of the end of the fifteenth century, and 
the figures represent the Apostles, the general 
motif being taken from the windows at New 
College, Oxford. They have been executed by 
Messrs. Lavers, Westlake, & Co., of Endell- 
street, Bloomsbury, under the direction of the 
architects of the church, Messrs. M. E. Hadfield 
& Son, Sheffield. 








Hooks. 


Etched Studies for Interior Decoration. By 
W. H. Battey. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Co. 


WE have long been of opinion that any per- 
manent amelioration in the quality of our 
domestic art must come from within, and have 
its origin in the houses of the people at large. 
The time is gone by when the whole art of the 
kingdom was the special prerogative of a class, 
as in the Middle Ages, or of a clique of 
dilettante, as in the close of the last century 
and the beginning of the present one. There 
is no longer an authority which issues decrees 
on matters of taste, nor an obedient bourgeoisie 
to accept such decrees as gospel. The temper 
of the time is democratic in art, as in much 
else, and authority and prescription of all kinds 
must justify themselves in the face of a ques- 
tioning spirit which is both alert and suspicions. 
For the future it is probable that artistic 
movements will in a greater measure than 
heretofore proceed from below vpwards, and, 
indeed, the only chance of real improvement 
in the quality of the humbler arts lies in the 
favour they find withthe masses. Their demands 
for comfort and refinement in their surround- 
ings are perceptibly on the increase. Neither 
in their homes, nor in the furniture of them 
and their decorative adjuncts would the majority 
of Englishmen now be satisfied with that which 
quite satisfied our fathers. We look back upon 
the furniture, the stuffs, the wall-papers, the 
sprawling bouquets on the drawing-room carpet, 
the transparent blinds of the staircase-window, 
with its cloisters of bad Gothic in worse per- 
spective, and its complacent parroquets perched 
upon the cusps thereof, the strange forms of 
household ironmongery and uncouth attempts 
at the ornamental trifles which enlivened the 
home of our youth, with nothing short of amaze- 
ment. There is no doubt that in all these 
matters a real advance has been made. There 
is no question but there is room for further 
advance, and there is now no doubt but that 
what is sound in principle, and elegant and 
appropriate in form, will commend itself to the 
common sense of mankind, will find a ready 
market, and afford a reasonable remuneration to 





its authors. The lectures, the writings, and 
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still more the example of Mr. Morris have all 
helped to popularise and establish a more 
reasonable standard of taste in the household 
arts, and the influence of his labours is felt 
directly or indirectly in every home in the 
kingdom. That influence has had a double 
effect. It has stimulated the invention, and 
it has moderated and restrained the common 
tendency to run into excess. There is a becoming 
reticence about all his work, and if it is, in 
consequence, sometimes a little tame and bis 
colour a thought too sad, it is never thought- 
lessly employed and is never vulgar. 

It falls to the lot of comparatively few men 
to live in a house of their own building or to 
exercise any control over the form it assumes. 
But, thanks to those whom it would be invidious 
to name, our streets no longer present un- 
broken stretches of dismal drab; they are 
putting on a garb of subdued reds and browns 
diversified with white and grey greens with 
spots of colour in majolica vases and their 
contents, which are inexpressibly refreshing. 
The stuccoed fronts of a benighted epoch are 
becoming gay within the limits of a reasonable 
gaiety and under the discriminating brush of 
the more educated house-painter. There are, 
no doubt, some horrors perpetrated in the name 
of art. This is a drawback which time will cure. 
There is at least one house in the Regent’s 
Park which has recently been painted a dull 
blood red, with bold blue joinery and jalousies. 
It is a solemn and awful sight, and would drive 
a man with any sensitiveness in him away from 
the veighbourhood. But these examples are the 
exception, and unless some unlooked for mis- 
fortune arrests a wholesome development, our 
thoroughfares bid fair to exchange their dingy 
uniformity of ugliness for a vesture of pleasant 
colour, bright, varied, and agreeable. 

We have been led to make these remarks 
by an examination of a collection of studies in 
interior decoration by Mr. W. H. Batley. As 
etchings, many of them possess marked merit ; 
they give the effect of colour and texture 
admirably ; others are a little scratchy and 
weak, and others are out of date. Itis scarcely 
worth while to publish in an expensive form 
etchings of brackets and cupboards which are 
to be bought ready made in every street in 
London. In defence of these plates in the 
series it may be urged that they are ten years 


old, and the rapid march of improvement in the 


articles illustrated has left the illustrator 
behind. The other studies are, however, well 
worth examining, and offer many suggestions to 
both the artist and the householder. 

The frontispiece is suggestive of Japanese 
originals in its studied irregularity of arrange- 
ment, and the fashionable peacock which Sir 
F. Leighton invented and Mr. Whistler popu- 
larised occupies a prominent place in this plate. 
As in the others of the series the constructive 
features are the weak places. The mouldings 
and wood-work ‘are shirked or slurred over, 
and one class of opportunity for effect which of 
late years received so much attention from 
skilled artists has been lost. We infer that the 
author is not an architect but a decorator, and 
it is unfortunate that he did not seek the col- 
laboration of some oneamonsgt the many young 
architects whe have of late years made the 
study of furniture and internal fittings their 
chief care. The filling in of panels and spaces 
and such like is done with marked taste, and 
shows a refined feeling for form and colour. 

We doubt the expediency of mixing painted 
tiles with high-class joinery, shown in the 
design for a vestibule. The forms they bear are 
neither elegant nor appropriate. That is, of 
course, remediable. What is irremediable in 
such an arrangement is the glare and reflection 
of the vitreous surface when all else is dull and 
absorbent. A slim angel with outspread arms 
and wings, standing upon a bulky and ill- 
designed pilaster, and supporting a continuous 
cornice of common-place design, is not a very 
happy idea. Nor is the formal festoon, with its 
erratic bunches of ribands, which adorns the 
principal panels of the wall below. The deep 
frieze of stamped leather is the handsomest 
thing about the design. 

The elaborate design for a staircase is over- 
done in every particular. It might pass for a 
City luncheon-bar. It would be a standing 
offence in a dwelling-house inhabited by a man 
of taste, wealthy enough to afford such costly 
adornments. There is an utter absence of 
repose, and the ornament, which is profuse, is 
not good. The author has succeeded in con- 
veying, by the simple aid of the etching-needle, 





a distinct sense of colour, and the execution is 
as effective as the design is meagre. 

An attempt to adapt Egyptian ornaments to 
a modern dining-room is a bold experiment, 
and is not wholly unsuccessful; but the bright 
colour which would be essential to the scheme 
would be better adapted for a drawing-room or 
boudoir. We can fancy that in a house which 
afforded more than the customary number of 
such apartments, one of the smaller of them 
might be so treated with good results. In a 
certain house in Park-lane there is a little 
“Chinese” boudoir, with lanterns, ivory 
carvings, &c., and the break in the traditional 
style of decoration is as pleasant as unusual. 

In plate 9 we have a very effective arrange- 
ment for a side wall, and a very ineffectively- 
designed dwarf cabinet. The treatment of 
the picture band is commendable, and the wall 
above is varied in line and colour, and not too 
extravagantly Japanese in motif, 

The design for a stair-head is a sunny sketch 
full of light and colour, and framed by architec- 
tural features approaching more nearly what 
one could wish them to be. 

The author of this series of attractive 
sketches is evidently unlearned in the higher 
class of modern architectural finishings, and in 
the matter of furniture his hand has not kept 
pace with the age. But he has a gift for orna- 
ment, and we should say for colour, and it is much 
to be desired that he should have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his special talent on a 
ground-work of architectural design by a 
master in that department of art. 

It cannot but be regarded as a blemish on 
this otherwise attractive work that the author 
has chosen to print his preface and descriptive 
sheets in a type so archaic that his V’s cannot 
be distinguished from capital B’s, and his W’s 
are a perplexing combination of L and B. 
These are affectations which do not assist the 
cause of art, but rather tend to bring it into 
contempt. 








Uiscellanen. 
An Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition will 


be held at Reading next week, in connexion 
with the Church Congress. The loan collection 
embraces upwards of 300 separate exhibits. 
Embroidery, both ancient and modern, is largely 
represented, and amongst the former may be 
mentioned a vestment of thirteenth-century 
date, exactly the same as the celebrated chasuble 
in Salisbury Cathedral. By some chance it 
came into the possession of the Dutch, and was 
stolen from one of the churches of Holland 
during the Wars of Independence, and latterly 
was in the possession of the late Archbishop of 
Utrecht. It is the property of Mr. W. Baker. 
Mr. 8. Thompson and Mr. Buckley send several 
specimens of ancient vestments and embroidery. 
Metal work and enamels are also well repre- 
sented by various exhibitors, and Mr. Helmore 
sends a number of books to illustrate the 
history of the revival of the ancient plain- 
song. Messrs. Doulton contribute specimens 
of Mr. George Tinworth’s remarkable works in 
terra cotta. 

Royal Victoria Coffee-hall, Waterloo- 
road.—By the kindness of the trustees of the 
Gilchrist Fund the committee of the Royal 
Victoria Coffee-hall have been able to arrange 
for the delivery of six science lectures by emi- 
nent lecturers on Tuesdays, beginning on the 
2nd of October. The success of the Gilchrist 
lecturers in Scotland and the North of England 
is remarkable, thousands of operatives being 
attracted by them. In some cases some of the 
audience have followed the lecturer from one 
town to another. The committee are, there- 
fore, anxious that lectures such as these, which 
are rarely within the reach of London working 
men, should be made widely known beyond 
the circle of the usual frequenters of the hall. 

St. John’s Church, Notting-hill.—The 
report concerning the spire of this church 
appears to have been exaggerated. Mr. Aston 
Webb, under whom the work is being done, 
says it consists in repairing and pointing the 
stonework, and removing the roils which had 
become loose. 

The Calcutta Exhibition.--The Viceroy 
will, according to present arrangements, open in 
state the Calcutta Exhibition on the 4th of 
December. The Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, who will leave Engiand early in 
November, are expected to be present at the 
ceremony. 





tts 

Triassic Strata in the Neighhbo 
of Liverpool.—Before the Godinglaal Gout 
of the British Association’s meeting at South. 
port, last week, Mr. G. H. Morton read a Paper on 
the subject “‘Section across the Trias recent} 
exposed by a Railway Excavation in liver: 
pool.” During the last eight years, he said a 
very important section of the triassic strata noe 
been exposed in Liverpool by excavations for 
widening the line of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. The section 
presents a solid wall of sandstone on both sides 
of the railway crossing from Lime-street Station 
to Edgehill Station, a distance of 2,300 yards 
from east to west. The height of the rock on 
each side varies. The strata exposed belong to 
the Keuper and Bunter formations. The 
pebble beds of the latter crop out for 914 yards 
along the east of the cutting, and only two faults 
occur in the whole of the beds exposed. The gub- 
division ends at Smithdown-lane, where there 
is a fault, with a downthrow to the west, which 
brings in the upper mottled sandstone, the 
highest member of the Bunter formation. The 
upper mottled is a fine-grained, soft bright red 
sandstone, very useful for building purposes. 
The position of the Keuper Mr. Morton thinks 
of great local interest. The remarkable 
absence of faults in the pebble beds has an im- 
portant bearing on the construction of the 
Mersey tunnel, which will have to be carried 
through these beds along its whole length. 
The section shows that, while faults are 
numerous in the Keuper sandstone, which was 
frequently fractured during subsidence into a 
depression, the pebble beds are very little 
faulted. While under the Mersey a few days 
ago, Mr. Morton found not a single fault cither 
in the tunnel or in the heading beneath. 

Artisans’ Dwellings in Islington.—A 
large block of artisans’ dwellings has been 
erected by the Industrial Dwellings Company 
near the Grand Theatre, High-street, Islington, 
and will shortly be ready for occupation. The 
private enterprise of Messrs. Leverett & Frye 
has provided another similar block in Field- 
place, White Lion-street, and it is the intention 
of Mr. W. L. Kellaway, builder, to erect four- 
teen dwellings for artisans on the site of the old 
Penitentiary in White Lion-street, acquired on 
a lease from Colonel Penton. The light and 
ventilation of these dwellings will be enhanced 
by the construction of a new street leading 
from Chapel-street to White Lion - street. 
Messrs. Nowell & Robson, contractors, of War- 
wick-road, Westminster, are engaged in clearing 
the ground and making new roads and sewer 
connexions on the site of Elder-walk, Somerset- 
place, and on other spots adjacent to Angler’s- 
gardens, Popham-road, and Britannia-row, in 
view of the early erection of blocks of dwellings 
for the industrial classes. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works have already let the southern 
site for the building thereon of artisans 
dwellings. 

The Late Mr. E. B. Stephens, A.R.A.— 
A public meeting has been held in the Guild- 
hall, Exeter, to consider the desirability of 
raising a subscription to purchase for presenta: 
tion to the Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter, 
the late Mr. E. B. Stephen’s statuary group 1 
marble,—“ The Bathers.”” The work, which 18 
one of Stephens’s last efforts, is at present in 
possession of the deceased artist's executors. 
Its estimated value, if put into the market, 8 
about a thousand guineas, but the executors 
are willing to give it to Mr. Stephens’s native 
city as a memorial of his genius for a sum 
representing the bare cost of material, Vi 
4001. After addresses from the Mayor, the 
Sheriff, Earl Devon, the Rev. J. Ingle, and 
Mr. Harding, a resolution approving of the 
scheme, and empowering the executive com 
mittee to take the necessary steps for raising 
the 4001. required, was unanimously carried. ‘ 

Subsidences in Northwich.—The North 
wich Local Board has decided to obey an yo 
recently issued by the local magistrates to tak? 
down or secure the safety of Northwich Town: 
hall, which threatens immediate collapse im 
consequence of recent subsidences. The “ 
Board have made arrangements with a buil we 
to shore up the town-hall. Now that the 8 
trade is again active and brine- pumping 
vigorously carried on, subsidences are roe 7 
to be of daily occurrence, especially at 4 
ford, and the expenses entailed are enorme 
It is stated that the well-built houses of 
district, which are all half-timbered, } 
several inches out of the perpendicular in 
weeks. 
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Chicago.—Architect H. M. Hansen has com- 
leted plans for a building on Poeria-street, 
son of Indiana, to be used by a Scandinavian 
nblishing house. Mrs. L. Anderson is the 
at: The building will cost 30,000 dollars. 
Mr. Hansen has in hand a building for a photo- 

h gallery and residence for L. W. Felt, 
graph § : ; 
at No. 2109, Kast Chicago - avenue, — cost 
10,000 dollars. This architect has also plans 
for a fine residence for Mrs. J. P. Hampson, at 
No. 326, Indiana-street; also a flat building for 
@. P. Kenney, at No. 835, North Clark-street, 
to cost 15,000 dollars; also a fine dwelling 
for Joshua Smith, in Lake View, to cost 
13,000 dollars ; also for a residence for O. G. 
Hedenburg, in Lake View, to cost 10,000 dollars. 
Mr. Hansen has completed drawings for the 
Swedish M. E. Theological Seminary, to be 
erected on the grounds of the North Western 
University at Evanston, to cost 6,000 dollars. 
A structure is being built on Wabash avenue, 
which is intended to accommodate a panorama. 
It isa sixteen-sided polygon, with a diameter of 
135 ft. It has been developed in the evidence 
before the Hill investigating committee at 
Washington that the custom-house in Chicago 
has been steadily settling since its erection, 
so much so as to cause gas and water pipes to 
break. Architect John Clifford is preparing 
plans for a palatial residence for a wealthy 
New Jersey contractor. It will be built in 
Chicago (the location not yet determined), and 
will be in the Moorish style of architecture, 
75 ft. by 100 ft. in size, with a large court in 
the centre, which will be surrounded with 
balconies and covered with coloured glass so 
blended as to produce a rich Oriental colouring. 
Architect Chelius will be the designer of the 
new Colehour schoolhouse, and Mr. Diehmstel 
the architect for the new school-house in South 
Chicago. The secretary has been instructed to 
advertise for bids for the construction of these 
buildings.—The Sanitary News. 

A Public Hall for Peckham.—In Rye- 
lane, Peckham, there is now in course of 
erection a public hall intended to meet the 
necessities of this thickly - populated district 
in the way of a suitable place for meetings, 
concerts, &c. The length of the main building 
will be 90 ft., and the breadth 45 ft. On the 
ground-floor will be a series of rooms, one of 
which, 45 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, it is intended 
to utilise as a reading-room. Three smaller 
rooms, each 26 ft. long by 14 ft. wide, will be 
used as committee-rooms. Also on the ground- 
floor will be provided a refreshment-room, 
lavatories, and other conveniences. The large 
hall will be on the first-floor level, and will be 
90 ft, long, 45 ft. wide, and 22 ft. high. This 
hail, which is intended to accommodate from 
1,000 to 1,200 persons, will be used for public 
meetings, concerts, balls, &c. Access will be 
gained to this hall by two commodious stair- 
cases. Above this hall will be another apart- 
ment, top-lighted, and available as a supper- 
room or art-gallery. The architect is Mr. T. 
Wilkins, of Lyndhurst-road, Peckham. The 
building will not have frontages to Rye-lane, 
- therefore no external effect has been aimed 
at. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club.—In order 
toavoid the necessity and expense of erecting 
scaffolding to support the large balconies of this 
club whenever they are required to view any 
public procession, the balconies have lately 
been made entirely self-supporting by a system 
of wrought-iron joists and built-up cantilevers, 
concealed from view by cement trusses and 
mouldings. The ciub has recently also been 
re-decorated, and sundry minor alterations 
have ‘been carried out, the whole under the 
superintendence of Mr. Matthew Wyatt, of 
= 77, Great Russell-street. The decorations 
a re gamer under the immediate direction 
p Her i sen., and the builders’ work was 
“ y essrs. Haward Bros. The outlay has 
; Ay out 5,0001., besides a considerable sum 
Pent by Mr. W. Woodstock, the secretury, in 
hew furniture, &, 
we Drainage Heading.—The progress 
with Coleone the week ending September 22nd, 
ie mene Beaumont’s boring-machine, which 

creo 2 the red sandstone under the 
ror a - peer with the Mersey Railway 
there woe, ontract, was 24 yards, although 

. Were only five working-days, as the 
machine wag st d Ree: 
opped one day by water being up 
The greatest distance cut in one 
the 22nd inst., when 18 ft. were 
‘The total distance cut by the 
to that date was 281 yards. 


in the pit. 
4Y was on 
recorded, 

machine up 


American Institute of Architects.—The 
Seventeenth Annual Conventionof the American 
Institute of Architects was a very successful 
one. The American Architect says :—‘‘ The 
amount of business transacted was not large, 
but the measures adopted were of consider- 
able importance to the future of the Institute. 
About forty members were in attendance, in- 
cluding several from Ohio, one from Chicago, 
one from Indiana, and one from Georgia, 
besides many from New York and Boston. 
The morning session of the first day, after the 
delivery of the President’s Annual Address, 
was devoted to hearing the reports of the officers 
of the Institute and the Secretaries of the 
various Chapters, all of which indicated quiet 
prosperity. The membership of the Institute 
was shown to have increased considerably 
during the year, many accessions being reported 
from the Chapters, in addition to the reinstate- 
ment of one or two former members whose 
connexion with the Institute had been allowed 
to lapse. The number of Fellows was reported 
as sixty-nine, leaving, under the rule adopted 
two years ago, but one vacancy. It was 
obvious to every one that this rule had set the 
limit far too low, and the report of the Com- 
mittee appointed at Cincinnati last year to con- 
sider the question of an increase 1n the number 
of Fellows was peculiarly timely. This report 
had been printed, for the use of members, and 
after a good deal of discussion the amendments 
to the by-laws which it proposed to make were 
substantially adopted. 

The Fire at Cortachy Castle. — An 
official inquiry into the circumstances attending 
| the fire at Cortachy Castle has revealed the fact 
that at mid-day on the 14th inst., nearly four 
hours prior to the time at which the fire was 
first observed, thick black smoke was seen to 
rise from the kitchen chimney as if the chimney 
were on fire. A similar occurrence was seen 
about an hour and a half before the fire became 
visible on the roof. Two men who were first 
on the scene reported that the woodwork of the 
roof must have been on fire a considerable time 
before the fire revealed itself, and from what 
they saw there is no doubt that burning soot in 
the chimney ignited a wooden beam of the roof. 
The chimney was reported to have been dirty. 
It further appears from the inquiry that the 
apparatus for extinguishing fire belonging to 
the castle was brought into requisition almost 
immediately the nature of the danger was 
realised, but: by that time the fire had obtained 
a firm hold on the building, and the men were 
driven back and ultimately out of the castle. 

The City and the Parkes Museum.—A 
deputation from the Parkes Museum of 
Hygiene, on the 20th, waited upon the Court 
of Common Council at Guildhall, to present a 
memorial asking the Council to aid the museum 
by a contribution of money to its funds. The 
deputation consisted of Dr. Poore, vice-chair- 
man; Mr. Charles H. Parkes, Mr. E. C. Robins, 
Dr. Steele, Dr. Williams, Mr. Mark H. Judge, 
the late secretary; and Mr. White Wallis, the 
newly-appointed secretary of the museum. The 
memorial pointed out that the museum was 
established at University College in 1876, where 
its collection was exhibited free of cost until 
last year, when the museum was removed to 
premises in Margaret-street, and opened by the 
president, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Albany, in May last. As evidence of the 
economical management of the institution it 
was stated that only 595/. had been paid in 
salaries during the seven years ending June 
30th last. On the motion of Mr. Alderman De 
Keyser the memorial was referred to the 
Finance Committee for consideration and 
report. 

Proposed Re-erection of the Wellington 
Statue at Portsmouth.—Alderman Emanuel 
has applied for permission to erect the Wellington 
statue on Southsea-common, the parade ground 
of the troops in Portsmouth garrison. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre has replied that no decision will be 
arrived at as to the disposal of the statue 
until next Session. It should be re-erected in 
London. 








TENDERS. 


For road-making and paving works at Kilburn and 
Willesden, for the Willesden Local Board. Mr, O, Claude 
Robson, surveyor :— 





SING, TION cccuctcmigecccaiineedenniiaben £2,114 0 0 
|, A eee ee 2,041 0 0 
OE ncoccscogeciscepcecncdevesesectetedsontoes 1,915 15 0 
Nowell & Robson...........ccccscescecseees 908 2 1 

} EEE. SE E 1,730 0 0 
Neave & Sons...........0 aeuseadeosessenqieul ,697 0 0 
Brown & Cousens.,.... sodecssebes 646 0 0 








For addition to Royal Schools, Bath. Messrs. W. G. 


Habershon & Fawckner, architects, 38, Bloomsbury- 
square :— 
Birth & Co., Bath ..........cccccccscceces £11,027 0 0 
SA, TE cenectecnnintencenssenilicniensih 10,952 0 0 
Bladwell & Co., Bath ............000.0 10,600 0 0 
Cowlin & Co., Bristol .............cc08 9,928 0 0 
Hayward & Co., Bath .................. 9,849 0 0 
Jones & Co., Gloucester ...........0. 9,844 0 0 





For boundary-walls enclosing paddock to Sans Souci 


and Briar Bank Villas, Stanley-road, Teddington. Mr. 
Thos. Durrans, architect, 44, Baker-street :-— 
EINE Siinipidlibaititindimmaindeniniiiianaiiiemudedatiad £389 0 0 
OE thie citidnactsniistnectetcibtidedsinbiciibieoe 349 0 0 
BEE ciicstcectaentnbinctaiededassornittaheidlndhe 292 0 0 





For sanitary works in drainage and water supply, to 
No. 13, Blandford-square, for Mr. H. F, Amedroy. ‘Mr. 
— Durrans, architect :— 

oss 





Accepted for the erection of a residence at Northampton, 
for the Right Rev. Arthur Riddell, D.D,, R.C. Bishop of 
Northampton. Mr. 8. J. Nicholl, architect, 1, Caversham- 
road, London. Quantities by Messrs, Stoner & Sons :— 

General Works. 


Mr. Robert Finnegan, Northampton. 
Masonry. 
Mr, F. G. Anstey, Alpha-road, Regent’s Park, 





For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas at 
Chesterton, for Mr. Geo. Dewberry. Mr. Henry George 
Bishop, architect, 15, Emery-street, peer I 


Villas 
Pate, Cambridge ...... £2,390 0 0 £28 0 0 
Yarrow, Cambridge... 2,145 0 0 19 10 O 
Pamphilon,Cambridge 1,844 0 0 25 12 6 
Parcell, Cambridge ..: 1,740 0 0 20 0 0 





For building Board School, Maynard-road, Walthamstow. 








Mr. W. A. Longmore, architect, 7, Great Alie-street. 
Quantities by Messsrs. J. & E, Goodchild :— 

III ikadtuodehudonnbaincddaumeaddimaumiiades £11,525 0 0 
BI ii hist ih sancti ities hiaiaiiaimiaiia 10,384 0 9 
ET RSE 10,333 0 0 
EE rene ee 10,170 0 O 
RINE IER et A EA PRA DSR ,990 0 0 
Sawyer 9,972 0 0 
ae ae AAO OO 9,828 0 0 

ee ne ea Sie 9,790 0 0 
SI cinsnttibiincnaietakenmbeanennnatiots 9,777 0 0 
TE taiictintiaidddcieaiaschaapmediiabianbabanns 9,683 0 0 
TEES ST co SRS Saco hime RD Pd te 9,633 0 O 
I i i ak ea oes hs 9,540 0 0 
TE, LIER ROPE FIDO 9,339 0 0 
aE IT EE ITT ie 9,320 0 0 
ST Chitin citdetdiadinmnssiiinieseiintbeanadl 9,230 0 0 
TILA cnnmunchinensianabiiennnsebninnnaanienn 8,999 0 0 
Sint inttantiiaadicnnisatadamiiniaiadbeniien 8,958 0 0 
SI itatiedulaictuinicesiideieaianttibiaiedihinnnead 8,829 0 0 
lt eR i TEE A coe Ma as 8,815 0 0 

ood..... i ediaacieihnalidtich chet inddinteemaiiainah 8,743 0 0 
Scott, 8S. J. (accepted) ..............0008 8,423 0 0 





For ten houses for the Hereford Land, House, and Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, Mr. W. H. Willett, archi- 
tect, Hereford :— 

John Inwood, Malvern £1,350 0 0 





For six houses in Ledbury-road, Hereford. Mr. W. H. 
Willett, architect :— 














2 eer se — £1,009 0 0 
le gg 0 eS: 925 0 0 
Ja I 3 spindieabniens wesadeiiimiiamment 900 0 0 
Be II halen chsccdipenaineteaneniaitinecimdl 895 0 0 
J. Davies, Hereford (accepted) ....., 856 0 0 
For two houses on Lot 68, the Ryelands Estate, Here- 
ford (exclusive of bricks). Mr. W. H. Willett, archi- 
tect :— 
J. Inwood £690 0 0 
Gis IN cnctbsbacocsddscnstnecscocepehenssnces 456 0 0 
Se ssckbdintoridcnciiinniaizaroenuiapitans 405 10 0 
= ee eeeevccecorces 395 0 O 
Bilis HPEIEEE San ccsaccdcccsdoccontebesesseteenaenes . 380 0 0 
WF 6 BO B Bi snnsecesdseciccccséctcrsceseds 349 0 0 
W. Pritchard (accepted) ................0. 316 14 0 
For two houses on Lot 153, the a Estate, Here- 
ford (exclusive of bricks), Mr. W. H. Willett, archi- 
tect :— 
W. Bowers & Co. (accepted) ............ £310 0 0 





For alteration to shop in High Town, Hereford, for Mr, 
J.J.Cox. Mr. W. H. Willett, architect :— 
J. Ford (accepted) £350 0 0 





For alteration and addition to house at Putson, Here- 


ford, for Mr. J. J. Cox. Mr. W. H. Willett, archi- 
tect :— ‘ 
J. Ford (accepted) ........0.006 peonceees wee £150 0 O 





For new shop front and alterations at No. 59, Commer- 
cial-road, Hereford. Mr. W. H. Willett, architect :— 
J. Ford (accepted) £115 0 0 





For cottage, Broomy-hill, Hereford. Mr, W. H. Willett, 


architect :— 
Henry Welsh (accepted) £239 0 O 


For the erection of stable and coach-house at Sandfield, 
Chislehurst, Kent, for Mr. G. 8. Hunt, Mr, Richard 
Creed, architect :— 





A. Lowe, Chislehurst .............0+... £685 0 0 
H. Copeland, Beckenham.................. 669 1 6 
J. Barnett, Shortlands .............secceees 639 0 vu 
W.A. Grubb, Bromley.................00+ 629 0 0 
M, Taylor, Croydon ..........ceceeseeeeeees 625 0 0 





For alterations and repairs at No. 1 and 2, Nether- 
street, Finchley, for Mr. J. Radmall. Mr. J. H. Paine, 


hitect :— 
_— “D. D. & A. Brown, Camberwell (accepted). 





For pulling down and rebuilding premises in Jerusalem- 
court, Pit. Tcln'oonnem, Clerkenwell, for Mr. Thomas 











Capps. Mr. Henry John Hansom, architect :— 
PIWilliams & ae spenebodpetubcodiicaianeaie £2,120 0 O 
Turtle & Appleton ........cccccceveeees 1,975 0 0 
Langmead & Way....ccccccsseereeseseseees 1,860 0 0 
Robert Russell ......... odsdubstyancsobauile 1,850 0 0 
Richens & OO ns 1,848 0 0 
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For roads, sewers, surface water drains, &c., on the 
British Lavd Co.’s Estate at Hendon, Mr. Henry B. 
Mitchell, surveyor :— 

Nowell & Robson, Kensington 
W. Harris, Camberwell 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham 
F. Keeble, Regent’s-park 
T. Adams, Hackney 
J. Pizzey, Hornsey 
C. Killingback, Camden-town 

E. Wilson, Walthamstow 

J. Jackson, Leyton 

Peill & Sons, Bromley (accepted) ... 


For new roads, surface water drains, and bridge on the 
Chingford Mount Estate, for the oe Cemetery 
ae , Limited. Mr. F. M. Whittingham, surveyor :— 

. G. Dunmore, Hornsey £2,860 
F. W. Keeble, Kegent’s-park 
W. Harris, Camberwell... aoe 
78 


Jackson, Leyton ........... 2,777 
Peill & Sons, Bromley 2,770 
Killingback, Camden-town 2,750 
Pizzey, Hornse 2,699 
McKenzie, Williams, & Co., London 2,688 
E, Wilson, Walthamstow (accepted) 2,550 








oooooooococo 
oooocoooooo 














eoocooooooo°o 
eooooocoeoce°o 





For additions and alterations to drying-room at Shepley 
Mills, Guide-bridge, for the Shepley Mills Linoleum Com- 
ny, Limited, James Hunt, architect, 4, Warren-street, 
tockport :— 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport £2,029 
Froggatt & Briggs, Heaton Norris... 1,788 
W. Storrs & Sons, Limited, Staley- 
bridge satel 
8. Robinson, Hyde 
E. Simpson, Hyde 
J. Statham & Sons, Manchester 
A. Haughton, Godley (accepted) 











For cast iron gully grates, 


- ton, forthe South Hornsey 
Local Board. Mr. William H. P 


ipe, surveyor pro tem, to 


5 5 0 





For works and repairs to‘thirty-six houses, George- 
street, Camberwell, for the National a ww ft a 
585 0 0O 








For opumeetng five houses, Oxford-road, Wallington, 
Burrey. Mr. J. Waterson, architect :— 





For repairs and alterations, bath fittings, &c., at No. 98, 
Gloucester-place, Portman-square. Mr. E. Crosse, archi- 
tect, 32, Bermondsey-square, 8.E. :— 
SS eee pveedeoess 
Sayer 

Wright & Co. 

Rhodes (accepted) 





For the erection of show-rooms between Commercial 
and Union-streets, Hereford, for Mr. R.M Harding. Mr. 
W. W. Robinson, 21, King-street, Hereford, architect. 
Quantities supplied by the architect :— 

. Pensom, Herefo 
H. Welsh, Hereford 
J. Hiles, Hereford 
T. Lewis, Hereford (accepted) 
Beavan & Hodges, Hereford 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford 
J. Davies, Hereford 





For building a warehouse, Halifax-place, Nottingham. 
Be. J. Bindon Carter, architect, 43, Park-road, Notting- 
am :—- 


T. Long 

Lynam & Kidd 

R, Middleton 

IE cittitietnssicroccecseosvensneanataes 
Geo, Underwood 

Wheatley & Maule 

SED, ‘cscuavcnibocicavidecsascthausent 


Taylor & Ward 
Wooll Bros., Curzon-street, Notting- 
ham (accepted) 


o oeooccooooos 
o ooooooooe 





For the erection of St. Paul’s Schools at Chatham, 
Kent, for the accommodation of 400 children. Mr. Robert 
Willey, architect, 66, Ludgate-hill, London :— 

Piersy & Co., Westminster £2 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Aldershott ... 
Pankhurst & Co., Chatham 

Green, Clapton 

Blake, Gravesend 

Naylar & Son, Rochester 

Skinner, Chatham 

Dovey, Brentford 


eoooooo°o 





For the making of roads, footpaths, sewers, and man- 
holes, on the St. John’s Hospital Estate, Bedford. Messrs. 
Usher & Anthony, surveyors :— 

For the St. Peter’s Estate :— 

G. Freeborough (accepted), 

For the St. Paul’s Estate :— 

T. Spencer (accepted), 





For alterations and additions to premises, No. 121, 
Euston-road, for Mrs. Lumley. Messrs. J. Saville & Son, 
architects, 1, Argyle-square. Quantities supplied :— 

Royal £488 0 
Dore 

Steed Bros. (too late) 

Spencer & Co. ....cccccccccccccess seagneneeesets 
Jackson & Todd 


oooooo°o 





For the erection of stsbling at South Lambeth for Mr. 
George Cox. Mr. Charles Jones, architect, 151, Ebury- 
street, Quantities supplied :— 

SUIIEIEIIIEL ° oseconancusesesoces: cdaceeneseent .. £1,300 
Jackson & Todd 


eooooococo 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. H.—J. 8. & Sons.—T. J. H.—A. W.—A. G. B.—J. 
. B.—W. 2 & M.—W. A. R.—W. B. W.—C. J. 


. BE. F.—R&.—T. N.—C. F.—E.—B. H. T.—J. H.—A. J. G.—W. W.— 

. B. W. K.—H.—M. W.—J. H.—(too late).—Builder (lists should be 
sent and sums).—E. & C. (under our mark).—W. 8. (unreadable).—H. 
A. C. (our correspondent’s own statement does not seem to give him 
the right to claim the title of joint architect). 

Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
~ the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. . e 


Norse.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE, 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 


are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under 

Each additional line (about ten words) 














Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) ‘ 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Offi 
before THREE o'clock p.m, on THURSDAY. “ 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the (Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
—~ wand recommends that of the latter PIES ONLY should be 
sen’ 


ee _) 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied ornecr from the Om 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 198, os ann 


‘AID. mittances payable to DOUGLAS um, 
Publisher. 46, Catherine-strest. W.C. FOURDRINIRR. 











—. 
Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe D 
Corsham Down, i, 
And Farleigh Down. 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr. 





‘ Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality un 
having upwards of ae 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Advt, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 

from their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, $24 Kilns by Starts & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 


Hann, Stoke, Ilminster, 
Agent, Mr. H. Mircea, 
(Ground or Lump), 
Asphalte. 


5, Augustus-road, Ham. 

mersmith, London, W. 
Apvr, 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 

No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 

















Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 

in all thicknesses. 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 

London. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, and NEWCASTLE. 
Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating”’ post free. 
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CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by 


and fitted at Bucking: 


ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the vg sonny Board of Works, 


British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Shi 


Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, 


surance Offices, 


also way Companies’ woe 


Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to 


shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 
N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON. 


WOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
Ite construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any desirable direction. 








